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Import Increase Brings a Return to the Traditional Import Balance 


U.S. Trade With Latin America, 1950 


EveELYN M. PARRIsH 


ECONOMICS ANALYSIS DIVISION 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


A LARGE INCREASE in the value 
of imports and a return to the traditional 
excess of imports over exports charac- 
terized the trade of the United States 
with the Latin American Republics in 
1950. Imports rose to a new high value 
of $2,907,200,000, a gain of approximately 
25 percent over each of the two preced- 
ing years. Supplies received from 18 of 
the 20 countries increased as compared 
with 1949 and those from 16 of the coun- 
tries reached all-time high levels. The 
increase in value of imports was due 
mainly to the advance in commodity 
prices; while quantities of a number of 
imports increased, most of the large food 
products fell in quantity as compared 
with 1949. 

Exports to the American Republics, 
which had been declining for more than 
2 years, showed considerable increase 
after the first quarter of 1950. The 
year’s total value of $2,668,000,000, how- 


Taste 1.—United States Merchandise 
Trade With the Latin-American Re- 
publics 

[Value in millions of dollars] 
‘ Excess of 
Yearly average, year, Exports General | exports 
: : including " 
und quarter imports or im 
- reexports ports (- 

1926-28 823.3 983. 1 —159.8 

1936-38 {84.6 542.4 —57.8 

1946-48 }, 039. 5 2,101.4 +938. 1 

1946 2,099.9 1, 782. 6 +317.3 

1947 § 857.8 2 167.6 +1, 609, 2 

1948 3, 165.6 2, 351.9 +813.7 

1949 2, 721.0 2, 301.0 +-420. 0 

1950 ! 2, 668. 0 2, 907. 2 — 239. 2 

1949: 

January-March 786. 1 625. 6 +160, 5 
April-June 691.7 548.0 +143.7 
July-September 627. 1 530. 0 +97.1 
October-December 616. 2 597.4 +18. 8 
1950: 
January-March 600. 9 682.8 —81.9 
April-June 635. 7 600. 7 35.0 
July-September ! 668.8 864. 2 —195. 4 
October-December 762.5 759. 5 +3.0 


1 Data exclude “special category” exports beginning 
July 1, 1950. The Bureau of the Census in the interest 
of national security has not shown certain commodities 
Separately but has grouped them in “special category’’ 
classes since Apr. 30, 1949, and has omitted them from 
country totals since June 30, 1950. Such ‘‘special cate- 
gory” exports to the Latin-American area, available in 
total only, amounted to $50,200,000 in July-December 
1950. This amount omitted from the figures represented 
less than 2 percent of total exports to the area for the 


year 1950 and about 3 percent for the period, July- 
December 1950. 


ee 


NoTE: The United States statistics quoted 
were derived from basic data tabulated by the 
Bureau of the Census, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce; the Latin American sta- 
tistics from compilations of data of the indi- 
vidual countries prepared by the American 
Republics Division of the Department's Office 
of International Trade. 
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ever, was slightly below that of 1949. 
Exports to 14 Republics showed gains by 
the final quarter over the quarterly 
average for 1949, and to 9 of these coun- 
tries the annual total exceeded 1949 
exports. 

The expansion in exports was made 
possible by the improved financial posi- 
tion of the Latin American countries and 
was given impetus by the fear that the 
defense program would create scarci- 
ties of desired United States products. 
To permit entry of larger amounts of 
merchandise, many of the countries 
modified the import and exchange con- 
trols by which they had restricted ex- 
penditures and thereby reduced dollar 
deficits in 1948 and 1949. Despite the 
relaxation of these controls, Latin 
American shipments to the United States 
at high prices in 1950 exceeded their 
receipts of goods, and they increased 
their gold and dollar reserves. 


Quarterly Trends 


In each quarter of 1950 imports from 
the Republics exceeded in value the im- 
ports of corresponding periods in all 
former years. In the third quarter, in- 
fluenced mainly by large imports of 
coffee and sugar, they rose sharply to a 
peak of $864,200,000, and then in the 
following quarter decreased 12 percent 
to $759,500,000. Exports, after falling to 


$600,900,000 in the first quarter of 1950, 
the lowest level in nearly 4 years, in- 
creased about 5 percent in the second 
and third quarters and then advanced 
further by 14 percent to $762,500,000 in 
the last quarter. Shipments of elec- 
trical and industrial machinery, chem- 
ical products, and passenger cars espe- 
cially showed expansion in the last 
quarter. 


Changes in Price and Volume * 


Price rises accounted for most of the 
increase in imports from 1949 to 1950. 
The unit-value index of total imports 
increased about 24 percent from the 
1949 average to the highest point of the 
postwar period. Prices of coffee began 
to advance in the late months of 1949 
and prices of many other commodities 
advanced considerably in the third and 


‘Unit-value indexes for exports are esti- 
mated from wunit-value indexes of total 
United States exports. Allowance is made 
for heavier weights of finished manufactures 
in exports to Latin America than in total 
United States exports. Import unit-value 
indexes for 1946-49 are based on data for 
about 23 commodities representing in most 
years from 80-90 percent of total imports 
from Southern North America and South 
America. The index for 1950 is estimated. 
Quantity indexes are based on values deflated 
by these unit-value indexes. 
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fourth quarters of 1950. In terms of 
volume imports increased only slightly 
from each of the two preceding years 
and did not reach the 1946 and 1947 
levels. Receipts were larger in 1946 for 
coffee and wool, and in 1947 for coffee 
and sugar. Compared with 1949, im- 
ports of wool, sisal, crude petroleum, fuel 
oil, lead, meats, hides and skins, fish and 
sawmill products increased in quantity 
but imports of coffee, cocoa, bananas, 
copper, and tin declined. 

The unit-value index of exports to the 
American Republics decreased 8 percent 
from the high level of 1948 and about 2 
percent from the 1949 average. The 
volume of exports was about as large as 
in 1949 and showed decreases of 29 and 
8 percent, respectively, from 1947 and 
1948. (See chart 2.) Indexes of both 
quantity and price showed increases 
during the year, especially in the fourth 
quarter when the quantity index rose by 
9 percent and the unit-value index by 6 
percent from the third quarter. Com- 
pared with 1949 there were quantity in- 
creases in exports of motortrucks, pas- 
senger cars, agricultural machinery, 
tractors, chemical products, rice and 
wheat, and textile manufactures, and de- 
creases in exports of iron and steel-mill 
products, electrical and industrial ma- 
chinery, and merchant vessels. 
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Balance of Trade 


The balance of merchandise trade with 
Latin American countries shifted to an 
import surplus of $239,200,000 in 195U 
after four consecutive years of large ex- 
port balances. (See table 1.) Imports 
exceeded exports in the trade with 11 
Republics compared with 7 in 1949, 5 in 
1948, and 3in 1947. In trade with Brazil, 
the import excess of $360,900,000 was 
double the import surplus in 1949. Other 
large import surpluses occurred in trade 
with Chile, Colombia, Uruguay, and Ar- 
gentina. Imports exceeded exports in 
trade with Argentina for the first time 
since 1946. The United States, however, 
continued to have large export excesses 
in trade with some countries, notably 
Mexico and Panama. Export excesses 
with these Republics amounted to 
$198,000,000 and $101,900,000, respec- 
tively. The export surplus in trade with 
Venezuela, although still large in 1950, 
showed a substantial reduction from the 
balances of the three preceding years. 
The export balance in Cuban trade was 
noteworthy, representing a shift, as in 
1948, from the usual import surpluses. 

The excess of United States exports 
over imports (+) or of imports over 
exports (—) in trade with selected coun- 
tries was as follows: 


In millions of dollars 


1947 1948 1949 1950 
+420.0 —239.2 
—168.9 360. 9 
0 -73. 6 —9.9 —87.9 
3 39. 2 —65. 6 —79.8 
7 +2. 5 —19.3 —65.9 
3 +201.0 +33. —61.5 
¥ —5.3 t 

2 

Q 
5 


Total, 20 republics. +1,609.2 +813.7 
Brazil +197.5 —16.6 
Chile +3 
Colombia +13 
Uruguay +-37.7 
Argentina +525, 
E! Salvador t 
Bolivia —11 
Peru +49 
Cuba —17 
Venezuela +253. 3 
Panama, Re- 

public of 
Mexico 


d -18.3 
—13. 1 


+31.6 
+66. 0 —7. 


40. 


—] 

—12.% 

+45 +24. 3 
+54.8 
+-76. 4 


3 
$ 
zo -12.9 
) 
2 
3 


+245.8 +2 


$165.5 +83.0 
+383.2 +275.3 


+104.5 


+224.7 , 


+101.9 
+-198. 0 


Latin America in U. S. Trade 


The Latin American Republics took 26 
percent of United States exports in 1950, 
a larger share than in any preceding 
year. This proportion compares with 
25 percent in 1947 and 1948 and 23 per- 
cent in 1949. They bought, as usual, 
mainly manufactured products. Their 
purchases accounted for the following 
percentages of United States exports of 
leading commodities: About 47 percent 
of automobiles, 40 percent of textile fab- 
rics and manufactures, 39 percent of 
electrical apparatus, 38 percent of chem- 
ical products, 32 percent of agricultural 
implements, 31 percent of industrial 
machinery, 29 percent of iron and steel- 
mill products, and 26 percent of tractors. 
Foodstuffs, going mainly to Cuba, Vene- 
zuela, and Mexico, represented about 25 
percent of total United States exports 
of foodstuffs. 

As usual, the area was in first place as 
a supplier of United States imports, 
furnishing a third of the total. The 20 
countries were sources of more than 
three-fourths of such strategic and crit- 
ical imports as bismuth, cadmium, cas- 
tor-beans and oil, iodine, ipecac, quartz 
crystals, quebracho extract, sisal and 
henequen, tantalite, and vanadium ore; 


2Only 3 percent more went to Europe, for 
many years the main destination of United 
States exports. 


and of more than 50 percent of antimony, 
beryl, copper, fluorspar, lead, and zinc 
ore. They supplied smaller parts of 
amorphous graphite, manila fiber, man- 
ganese, mica, platinum, quinine, tin, 
tungsten, and zirconium ore. The 
United States also obtained nearly all of 
our supplies of coffee and bananas from 
this area, most of its imports of crude 
petroleum, and large quantities of sugar 
and wool. 


U. S. in Latin American Trade 


The United States replaced Europe as 
the principal source of Latin American 
imports after the outbreak of World 
War II and has since remained the major 
source of their supplies. United States 
merchandise represented about half of 
the imports into this area in 1949, and 
it is estimated the ratio was approxi- 
mately as large in 1950. The proportion 
has declined, however, from 64 percent 
in 1947 and 58 percent in 1948 due to 
the decrease in Latin American imports 
from the United States and the increase 
in their imports from Europe. 

The United States, as always an im- 
portant market for Latin American prod- 
ucts, appears to have received a con- 
siderably larger share of Latin American 
exports in 1950 than in 1949 when this 
country took 43 percent of the exports 
from the area. Incomplete data avail- 
able for 1950 show that the United States 
was taking larger proportions of exports 
from six of seven leading countries than 
in 1949. 

The United States share in exports of 
seven leading countries was as follows: 


1949 1950 


Annual 


percent Percent Period covered 


Argentina 11 20 January-October, 
Brazil 50 55 Do. 

Chile 18 52. January-November. 
Colombia 80 83 January-December, 
Cuba wt 62 January-August 
Mexico 79 XO} 


January-September 
Uruguay . 26 15 Do. 


Trade by Country 


Trade with six countries comprised 
nearly four-fifths of United States total 
trade with the area in 1950. These were 
Brazil, Cuba, Mexico, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, and Argentina. Mexico again be- 
came the leading export market in 1950, 
replacing Venezuela which dropped to 
third position after leading in 1949. 
Brazil remained the largest source of 
imports. 

Exports to Brazil of $353,600,000 were 
8 percent smaller than in the preceding 
year, although trade doubled in value 
from the fourth quarter of 1949 to the 
fourth quarter of 1950. A decline in iron 
and steel-mill products and electrical 
and industrial machinery more than 
counterbalanced increases in exports of 
tractors and motortrucks. However, 
these commodity groups and others, in- 
cluding chemical products and pas- 
senger automobiles showed marked in- 
creases in the second half of the year. 
Imports from Brazil advanced 29 per- 
cent to $714,500,000 in 1950, principally 
because of the increased price of coffee; 
the quantity of coffee imports declined 
from 1949. 

Both export and import trade with 
Cuba registered increases from 1949. 
Exports climbed continuously during 
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United States With Latin-American Republics, by 


Country 


[Value in millions and tenths of million dollars] 


TABLE 2.—Merchandise Trade of the 
Exports, including reexports 
Value 
1950 2 
Country 
Value Value 
1947 1949 . 
Sourth 
Annual quartet 
Total 3, 857.8 |2, 721.0 |2, 668.0 762. 5 
Mexico- - - 629.9 168. 2 515.7 158.3 
Central America: 
Costa Rica 35.1 27.0 27.0 7.0 
Guatemala 41.4 14.9 43.8 11.4 
Honduras 29.9 33.6 24.0 7.2 
Nicaragua 17.4 15.7 18.8 4.5 
Panama, Ke- 
public of 72.2 115.7 111. ¢ 11.3 
El Salvador 28. 4 25.8 32 4 
Caribbean area 
Cuba 491.8 380.3 460.4 133. 2 
Dominican Re- 
public 19.3 38.3 42.0) 11.3 
Haiti 25.2 23.8 25.4 6.6 
South America 
Argentina 679.9 130.8 144. ¢ IRR 
Bolivia 28.3 36.2 20.5 7.4 
Brazil 643. 2 382.9 353. 6 119.5 
Chile 125. 3 142.6 71.7 21.0 
Colombia 218.9 175.9 933.3 56.3 
Ecuador 10.0 32.4 28. 4 8.2 
Paraguay 7.7 7.7 l 6 
Peru 91.6 6H. 1 72.8 99 5 
Uruguay 75. 5 34.7 1). 2 18.0 
Venezuela $26.8 518.4 QS. 4 109.9 
Peak year 


2 For security reasons, data exclude “ 
§ Previous peak year 


special category”’ ¢ 
1950 to $460,400,000, one-fifth more than 
in the preceding year. Imports, in- 
fluenced by heavy purchases of sugar, 
ethyl alcohol, and copper after June, 
were 5 percent greater than in 1949. 

Trade with Mexico increased materi- 
ally in 1950 as exports rose 10 percent 
from 1949 to $515,700,000 and imports 
expanded 30 percent to $317,700,000. 
Much of the increase occurred in the 
last quarter of the year. Notable ex- 
pansion took place in exports of wheat, 
chemical specialties, automobiles, parts 
and accessories, and industrial ma- 
chinery, and in imports of lead, saw- 
mill products, crude petroleum, coffee, 
and henequeén. 

Exports to Venezuela began declining 
in mid-1949 and dropped further in the 
first three quarters of 1950. Total ex- 
ports for the year amounted to $398,- 
400,000, a decrease of 23 percent from 
the relatively high level of 1949. In 
the fourth quarter of 1950, however, 
exports expanded 20 percent as iron and 
steel-mill products and industrial ma- 
chinery showed increases from very low 
exports in the third quarter. Imports 
from Venezuela advanced 16 percent 
from 1949 to $322,000,000, mainly as a 
result of an increase in imports of 
residual fuel oil. 

Trade with Colombia was at a peak 
in 1950 as exports amounted to $233,300,- 
000, 7 percent greater than the preced- 
ing high value in 1947, and imports were 
$313,100,000, a rise of 30 percent from 
the previous high of 1949. Exports of 
motortrucks, passenger cars, and medic- 
inals were especially large. The in- 
crease in imports was largely the result 
of the high price of coffee. 

Total exports to Argentina increased 
11 percent to $144,600,000 owing to the 
expansion in shipments of chemical 
Products, and also of automobile parts, 
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Percent 


lr 
cre 
(4 


cre 


(—) 


19 
fre 
19 


+1 


General imports 


Percent 
I- in- 
ase 


crease 
) or | Percent (+-) or | Percent 
de- distri- Value | Value | Value de- distri- 
ase | bution 1948 3 1949 1950 crease | bution 

1950 (—) 1950 

50 1950 

ym from 

49 1949 
1.9 100.0 |2,351.9 |2,301.0 |2, 907.2 +26. 3 100.0 
0.1 19.3 246. 2 243.5 317.7 +30. 5 10.9 
1.0 22.9 22. 4 24.6 +98 8 
2.4 1.6 44.2 43.3 53.7 +24. 0 1.8 
8.6 i) 13.2 15.2 20.1 +32. 2 7 
9.7 7 i. 7 6.7 19.1 |+185.0 a 
5 4.2 8.9 11.2 9.7 —13.4 | 
26.7 1.2 31.1 40.2 1.0 +-26.9 1.4 
1.1 17 375.0 387.5 105.6 +4.7 14.0 
+97 1.6 35.2 4.4 37.6 +54. 1 1.3 
6.7 1.0 18.8 19.8 23.1 +-16.7 .8 
0.6 5.4 179.9 97.5 206.1 |+111.3 7.1 
3.4 s 18.8 48.5 34.4 —29. 1 1.2 
+o 13.3 513.9 551.8 714.5 | +29.5 24.6 
9.7 2.4 179. 1 152.5 159. 6 +4.7 5.6 
2.6 7 236. 5 241.5 313.1 | +29.6 10.8 
2.3 1.1 18.9 17.1 34.4 |+101.2 1.2 
9.7 1 4.1 5.7 6.2 +8.8 2 
5.4 a.¢@ 34.9 40). 2 48.5 +-20. 6 1.7 
9 1.5 57.7 54.0 106. 1 +96. 4 3.6 
3. 1 14.9 270.8 278. 1 322.0 +15.8 11.1 

‘xports beginning July 1950. See footnote 1 to table 1. 

tractors, and agricultural implements. 


Imports valued at $206,100,000, or an 
amount double the 1949 value, included 
larger amounts of wool, meat, and cattle 
hides. The high price of wool also 
contributed to the value increase. 

Exports to Chile, among other coun- 
tries, declined by one-half from 1949 
when shipments of iron and steel-mill 
products and of industrial machinery 
were unusually large. Exports to Bo- 
livia, Peru and Honduras also fell con- 
siderably under 1949 levels. In imports, 
the trade with Uruguay almost doubled 
as a result of large purchases of wool. 
The cocoa-producing countries, Ecuador 
and Dominican Republic, and the cof- 
fee-producing countries of Central 
America supplied larger imports of these 
foodstuffs. 


Trade by Commodity 
Exports * 


Machinery, the leading commodity in 
export trade, represented 24 percent of 
total exports to the American Republics 
in 1950. Following in importance were 
automobiles, chemicals, vegetable-food 
products, textiles, iron and _ steel-mill 
products, edible animal products, and 
petroleum products. These seven com- 
modity groups comprised about 50 per- 
cent of exports to the area. 

Machinery exports dropped 8 percent 
from 1949 value to $645,000,000. Indus- 
trial machinery, comprising more than 
one-half the group, declined 17 percent, 
and electrical machinery, representing 
one-fourth of the group, dropped 9 per- 
cent. Exports of other machinery items, 


*’Changes made in commodity groupings 
beginning May 1949 in the interest of na- 
tional security are described in footnotes to 
tables 1 and 38. 





Chart 3 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
BY LEADING COUNTRIES 
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including tractors, agricultural imple- 
ments, printing and bookbinding ma- 
chinery, and office appliances, showed 
increases that ranged from 20 to 36 per- 
cent, and the first three of these items 
were at peak levels in 1950. 

Exports of selected machinery classes 
to principal Latin-American markets 
were as follows: 

In millions of dollars 


Fourth 


quarter 
Industrial machinery: 1947 1949 1950 = 1950 
eae 94.3 76.5 84.4 25.3 
SS ee 87.2 73.0 67.0 20. 2 
Venezuela _- p 78.0 82.2 45.6 12.8 
Argentina - _- 92.0 43.8 37.1 6.1 
Colombia ; 38.7 29.3 26.3 8.0 
Electrical apparatus: 
Mexico at 50.7 33.7 30. 4 8.5 
Brazil ----- : i 58.5 34.7 30.0 10.5 
Venezuela emia 23. 1 34.9 25. 7 6.0 
Cuba. es 22.5 19.1 24.7 7.5 
Colombia nan 14.6 11.4 15.3 3.3 
Argentina _- . 50.9 12.7 14.5 5.3 
Tractors, parts and ac- 
cessories: 
ee eee 6.3 12.0 16.4 .5 
oS ae 12.1 13.1 15.7 6.4 
Argentina. -....... 14.3 1.7 7.0 .8 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Equipment for Tangier 
Port Company 


The Société du Port de Tanger, the con- 
cessionary port company in Morocco, invites 
bids covering the supply and delivery of the 
following equipment: 

One tug, having the following characteris- 
tics: Steel riveted hull, conforming to stand- 
ards as established by Veritas or Lloyds, and 
having four watertight compartments; di- 
mensions—length 21 to 22 meters, beam 6 
meters, light draught 2.10 to 2.20 meters, 
draught when loaded 2.75 to 3 meters; 400 to 
500 horsepower (CV) Diesel; two suction and 
forcing pumps, one of 200 cubic meters and 
the other of 60 cubic meters; control gear by 
servo motor with relief hand wheel; for wind- 
lass, an independent motor of 3-ton power 
with two windlass ends; rear crowning arch 
towing apparatus with remote release hook; 
no living accommodations, but equipped 
with water closet and washbasin; normal 
sea equipment (anchors, chains, compasses, 
lights, etc.); sufficient storage space for 30- 
hour supply of fuel. Slight variations in 
these specifications will be considered. 

One 6-ton movable crane, having a carry- 
ing range of 8 meters, and of the type having 
wheels which require tires. 

Prices for each of the above items should 
be quoted delivery in Tangier. Bids, in 
sealed envelopes, must be submitted to Mon- 
sieur le Directeur de la Société du Port de 
Tanger, 6 rue Portugal, Tanger, Morocco, 
prior to July 10, 1951. Requests for addi- 
tional information on requirements should 
also be sent to the Director of the Port Com- 
pany. 


Antigua, B. W. I. Wishes to 


Export Tomatoes 


A United States market for fresh tomatoes 
is sought by the Government of Antigua, 
British West Indies. It is stated that with 
favorable shipping facilities and prices (cur- 
rent market prices in the United States for 
tomatoes of similar quality would be ac- 
ceptable), Antigua can supply at least 500,- 
000 pounds nct in 1952. In normal years, the 
harvest season occurs from January to mid- 
April. 

To insure maintenance of United States 
standards, sorting, grading, and packing will 
be done under strict supervision of Antigua 
Government Officials. 

Importers interested in developing this 
source of supply are invited to communicate 
with the Government Marketing Officer, St. 
John; Antigua, B. W. I. 


More About Petroleum 
Possibilities in Kenya 


Supplementing an announcement in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY (March 12, 1951) 
on possible petroleum reserves in Northeast 
Kenya, the U. S. Department of Commerce is 
informed that preliminary surveys indicate a 
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50-50 possibility of the presence of commer- 
cially exploitable petroleum in the Northern 
Frontier Province. It is understood that, if 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


final surveys support this possibility, bids for 
exploitation will be invited from all oil com- 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other de- 
scriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed on 
the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Air-Conditioning Equipment: 72. 
Alcoholic Beverages: 6. 

Animal Hair: 7. 

Artware: 26. 

Automobile Accessories: 52, 59. 
Brushes: 8. 

Building Materials: 33, 35, 84. 
Chemicals; 46, 50, 67. 

Cleansers (Wine Barrels): 5. 
Clothing and Accessories: 59, 73, 78, 89. 
Coal: 45, 81. 

Confectionery: 92. 

Containers (Oil and Gasoline): 36. 
Curios: 26. 

Cutlery: 10, 22. 


Lumber: 95. 
Machinery and Equipment: 1, 13, 17, 42, 
53, 57, 58, 68, 79, 81. 
Medicinal Plants: 3. 
Metal Products: 21, 31, 44, 55, 56, 87. 
Metals and Scrap: 15, 16, 55, 95. 
Millinery: 64, 
Motion-Picture Films: 4, 80. 
Motors: 9, 65. 
Notions: 76. 
Oenological Products: 5. 
Paper: 95. 
Pharmaceuticals: 66. 
Plastics: 48, 86. 
Plumbing Equipment: 29. 
Cycles and Parts: 19, 89. Prefabricated Houses: 39. 
Dyes (Household): 5. Printing: 82. 
Electrical Equipment: 14, 33, 34, 47, 49,72, Radios: 72. 
90, 95. Sewing Machines: 27. 
Essential Oils: 28. Shells: 41. 
Extinguishers: 2, Sporting Goods: 23. 
Fertilizers: 62. Stones: 26. 
Foodstuffs: 12, 33, 37, 38, 40, 59, 83. Surgical Instruments: 80. 
Footwear: 69, 71. Technical Information: 81, 90, 
Furniture: 18, 51. Textiles: 59, 60, 61, 63, 69, 70, 74, 75, 76, 
Gasoline and Oils: 51. 77, 78, 89, 94, 95. 
Glass Goods: 20. Theatrical Equipment: 80. 
Hardware: 31, 33. Toys: 32. 
Hides and Skins: 40, 83. Travel Agencies: 91. 
Hops: 24. Turquoise: 43. 
Jewelers’ Items: 93. Wire Ropes and Cables: 11, 49. 
Leather Ware: 89. Woodenware: 30. 
Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2. 
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Meanwhile, reasonable proposals for pri- 
vate exploration and proving may be sub- 
mitted for consideration. 

It is suggested that interested firms com- 
municate with the Commissioner for Mines, 
Kenya Mines Department, Nairobi, Kenya, 
British East Africa. 


Town-Planning Designs 
Invited by Izmir, Turkey 


The Iller Bank, in Ankara, Turkey, has 
arranged for an international competition 
during the period May 1—December 1, 1951, 
for the submission of preliminary town- 
planning designs for the city of Izmir. The 
municipality is stated to be an active agri- 
cultural, commercial, and industrial port, 
and an important tourist center, situated on 
the Aegean coast, and has a population of 
about 230,000. 

It is stated that participants will have to 
visit Izmir for at least 2 weeks during the 
first 3 months of the competition, for study 
and investigative purposes. A certificate for 
this purpose must be requested from the 
municipality of Izmir, which indicates that 
all possible facilities will be extended to 
participants during their study tour. 

Specifications and other pertinent infor- 
mation may be obtained, subject to a charge 
of T£50 (approximately US$17.85) per set, 
from the Turkish Economic Mission, 1700 
Webster Street NW., Washington. D. C. Of 
this sum, about $10.71 will be refunded to 
participants after the contract is awarded. 
Entrants in the competition must register 
with the Iller Bank by cable (cable address: 
Ilbank, Ankara). 


U.S. Aid Sought to Develop 
Colombian Lead Resources 


Two Colombian promoters, Rafael Velez 
Pareja and Manuel Uribe, wish to contact 
United States importers of lead, particularly 
any who might be interested in assisting 
financially and with technical knowledge in 
the development of the lead industry in 
Colombia. 

Messrs. Velez and Uribe reportedly own 
three lead mines in Colombia described as 
having large resources, with a _ present 
monthly capacity of 150 tons. The mines 
are equipped with foundry installations. 

Interested parties are invited to corre- 
spond with Messrs. Velez and Uribe, Avenida 
Jimenes 8-27, Fourth Floor, '¥ Bogota, 
Colombia. 


German Trade Journal Offers 
Free Listing to U. S. Firms 


Names of American importers and buyers 
seeking additional sources of supply of clocks 
and watches will be published free of charge 
in a German clock and watch trade journal, 
states the American Consulate General, 
Stuttgart, Germany. 

Firms interested in using this service are 
invited to send their names and addresses to 
Neue Uhrmacher Zeitung (New Clock and 
Watchmaker’s News), 127 Sedanstr., Ulm- 
Donau, Germany. 


Equipment for Power 
Project in India 


Bids are invited until July 10, 1951, by the 
Punjab Public Works Department, India, for 
the supply, delivery, erection, and putting 
into operation of power-line carrier, cur- 
rent communication, and high-tension tele- 
phone equipment for the Nangal-Bhakra 
Power Project. 

Specifications are available from the Chief 
Engineer, Punjab, P. W. D., Electricity 
Branch, G. H. Q., Buildings, Simla, India. 
Application for these documents must be 


May 7, 1951 


accompanied by a check in the amount of 
50 rupees in favor of the Executive Engineer, 
Ambala Transmission Line Division, Punjab 


P. W. D., Electricity Branch, Ambala City, 
India. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. France—Victor Georges Mathis (inven- 
tor) 105 rue Servient, Lyon, Rhone, desires 
to sell in the United States under a royalty 
arrangement the manufacturing rights to a 
high-speed electric press, primarily designed 
for stamping and cutting plastics, which he 
claims has improvements over existing elec- 
tric presses. French patent obtained in Jan- 
uary 1951. Interested U. S. firms or individ- 
uals may obtain further information by com- 
municating directly with Mr. Mathis. 

World Trade Directory Report not appli- 
cable. 

2. Germany—Heinz Mesch (manufactur- 
er), 4 Poggenmuehle, Minden/Westf., offers 
to license in the United States the produc- 
tion of phosphorous extinguishers, described 
as a powder mixture rendering phosphorous 
nonpoisonous and innocuous, and stopping 
phosphorous vapors. Extinguisher stated to 
have been examined and approved by Ger- 
man air ministry during World War II. 


Import Opportunities 


3. Ecuador—Guayaquil Overseas Company, 
S. A. (export merchant), Malecon 500—P. O. 
Box 12, Guayaquil, offers on an outright sale 
basis 85 types of medicinal plants (herbs or 
flowers), 5 to 10 metric tons of each monthly, 
excepting the flowers, which weigh less. In- 
terested firms requested to provide the most 
detailed assistance possible in descriptions 
and specifications, at least for the less-com- 
mon items, in any negotiations for import. 
List of medical plants offered may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

4. England—wW. M. Larkin & Co., Ltd. (film 
producer), 51 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W. 1, offers to export animated car- 
toon, puppet, and model film. Descriptive 
material and two 16-mm. safety sound film, 
entitled “River of Steel’ and “Enterprise,” 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

(Previously announced in ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, April 23, 1951.) 

5. France—Etablissements Lalaurie & Cie. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, and exporter), 
55, Avenue d’Agen, Villeneuve-sur-Lot, offers 
to export packaged household dyes or tinting 
compounds for use in hot water; restorative 
household dyes for reviving faded colors of 
cloth and dresses; oenological products, such 
as antiferment products, wine clarifiers, 
viticultural chemicals; and _  wine-barrel 
rinsing and cleaning compounds. Household 
dyes available in 25 different colors. Inspec- 
tion available in Villeneuve-sur-Lot, Lot-et- 
Garonne, F ‘ance, at expense of buyer. Firm 
is interested in direct sales, but would prefer 
sales through agent(s) principally as regards 
wine-clarifiers, antiferment products, and 
cleaning compounds for wine barrels. Poten- 
tial United States importers or sales agent(s) 
requested to furnish shipping instructions 
and information regarding market possibili- 
ties. Descriptive literature on cleaning com- 
pounds, sample wrappers on antiferment 
products and wine-barrel rinsing compound, 
and sample color card of restorative dyes 
(all in French) obtainable on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

6. France—E. Neiraud & Co. (distiller, 
wholesaler, exporter) 72, Rue Henri-Fichon, 
Cognac, Charente, is interested in selling 
direct and through agents superior quality 


Cognac and other brandies (5, 10, 15, and 
over 20 years of age) in glass bottles. In- 
spection available in Cognac, France, at ex- 
pense of buyer. Firm will appreciate 
shipping instructions or suggestions from 
United States importers or sales agents. 

7. France—Edmond Vaillant (wholesaler, 
processor, exporter), 45, Avenue du Général 
de Gaulle, Saint-Jean-d’Angély, Charent- 
Maritime, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for good-quality, prepared or conditioned 
animal hair (horse, cattle, ox ear) and hair- 
waste (‘“‘bourre de poil’’), processed, suitable 
for brush manufacturers and other trades. 
Inspection available in Saint-Jean-d’Angély, 
Charente-Maritime, France, at expense of 
buyer. Shipping instructions and sugges- 
tions from United States firms will be 
appreciated. 

8. Germany—U. Baumann, Pinselfabrik 
(manufacturer), 275 Hindenburgstrasse, 
Feuchtwangen, Bavaria, offers on an outright 
sale basis or seeks agent for brushes for 
schools, artists (oil), the shoe, pharmaceuti- 
cal, and porcelain industries (bristle and 
hair), and other special purposes. Firm will 
furnish literature on request. 

9. Germany—Bohn & Kaehler Motoren- 
und Maschinenfabrik Akt. Ges. (manufac- 
turer), 27 Deliusstrasse, Kiel, offers to export 
and seeks agent for high standard stationary 
and ship Diesel motors, four-stroke, up to 
450 horsepower. 

World Trade 
prepared. 


10. Germany—Fritz Bracht, vorm. Dorp & 
Voos (manufacturer), 10 Boecklinstrasse, 
Solingen-Wald., offers on an outright sale 
basis quarterly 1,000 dozen Trazors, scissors, 
and shears. Packed in zinc-lined case 50 x 
50 x 100 centimeters, 115 milligrams gross, 
75 kilograms net per 100 dozen. 

11. Germany—Drahtseilerei Gustav Kocks 
A. G. (manufacturer), 52 Bergstrasse, Muel- 
heim-Ruhr-Broich, offers on an outright sale 
basis galvanized or polished wire ropes, qual- 
ity according to American Petroleum Insti- 
tute’s conditions. 

12. Germany—Duesseldorfer Senfindustrie 
Otto Frenzel (manufacturer), 127 Himmel- 
geisterstr., Duesseldorf, offers on an outright 
sale basis beer mugs filled with Loewensenf 
(lion mustard). 

13. Germany—Karl Eugen Fischer, Mas- 
chinen- und Stahlbau (manufacturer), 235a 
Bahnhofstrasse, Burgkunstadt, Bavaria, seeKs 
United States market and agent for various 
types of looms and tin-plate cutting and 
shaping machines of all sizes. 

14. Germany-—Gluehlampenfabrik Al- 
brecht (manufacturer), 43 Stauffenberg- 
strasse, Bamberg, Bavaria, offers to export 
special lamp bulbs (1 to 24 volts) and bulbs 
for electric toys. 

15. Germany—Jacobs & Kaus, Metallhand- 
elsges, m. b. H. (manufacturer, exporter, 
wholesaler), 65 Am Stadthafen, Gelsenkir- 
chen, offers on an outright sale basis alumi- 
num alloys for resmelting and other non- 
ferrous metals, quantity according to agree- 
ment. Current inspections by sworn in- 
spectors. Firm requests all appropriate in- 
structions. 

16. Germany—Paul Jost G. m. b. H. 
(wholesaler, exporter), 26 Fuldastr., Duis- 
burg, offers on an outright sale basis alloyed 
and unalloyed scrap and scrapped railway- 
car azles and wheels, quantity to be agreed 
upon. 

17. Germany—Lubecawerke G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 17 Glashuettenweg, Lue- 
beck, seeks United States market and agent 
for high-grade infra-red rays radiators suit- 
able for fish-canning industry. Further in- 
formation and illustrated pamphlet (in Ger- 
man and English) available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. Germany—Josef Mayer (manufacturer) 
42 Badstrasse, Kempten/Allgaeu, Bavaria, 


Directory Report being 
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offers on an outright sale basis carved fur- 
niture and art objects. Price list and set 
of photographs of furniture available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Germany—Pantherwerke, Aktiengesell- 
schaft (manufacturer), 23-24 Ludwigstrasse, 
Braunschweig, offers to export and seeKs 
agent for the following types of high qual- 
ity cycles: (1) Motorcycles, model KS 98 and 
TS 98; and (2) bicycles, men’s and women’s. 
Illustrated leaflets (English and German) 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Please 
specify item number when requesting loan 
material. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

20. Germany—Bruno Posselt (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Markt Oberdorf bei Kauf- 
beuren, Bavaria, offers on an outright sale 
basis Gablonz glass goods, especially glass 
buttons, glass stones, and imitation jewelry 
(hat and dress ornaments). 

21. Germany—Friedrich Pruente G. m. b. 
H. (manufacturer), 12 Wilhelm Feuerhak- 
estr., Froendenberg-Ruhr., has available for 
export chains and chain harness, packed in 
barrels of 300 to 400 kilograms. 

22. Germany—Ernst Roettgen (manufac- 
turer), 7/9 Baumstrasse, Solingen, offers on 
an outright sale basis a monthly quantity 
of 500 dozen knives for butchers and cooks. 

23. Germany—Gottlob Schaefer, Sport- 
geraetefabrik (manufacturer), 47 NecKar- 
strasse, Esslingen ‘Neckar, seeks United States 
market and agent for (1) laminated Finnish 
birch or solid wood paddles for sculling, 
kayaks, and collapsible boats, 200 pieces 
monthly; and (2) hickory and ash skis in 
lengths varying from 140 to 240 cm., 1,000 
to 1,500 pieces monthly. Independent qual- 
ity inspection available at the Materialprue- 
fanstalt der Technische Hochschule, Stutt- 
gart, Germany, financial details to be ar- 
ranged. Firm willing to adapt specifications 
to United States customers’ desires. Photo- 
graphs of skis only and literature (in Ger- 
man) on paddles and skis available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

24. Germany—Josef Trapp, Hopfengross- 
handlung und Export (export merchant and 
wholesaler handling hops), 117 Marktplatz, 
Wolnzach /Obb., Bavaria, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for Hallertau Siegelhopfen 
(Hallertau-hallmark) hops, packed in bales, 
bags, or cases. Firm is particularly inter- 
ested in arranging now for distribution of 
the 1951 crop. Price quotation f. o. b. Ham- 
burg or Bremen may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 285, 
D. C. 

25. Germany—Anton Wingen jr. (manu- 
facturer) 54 Gasstrasse, Solingen, offers on 
an outright sale basis all kinds of cutlery. 

26. India—Rasiklal Hiralal and Co. (re- 
tailer, wholesaler, exporter on Own account), 
205 Sheikh Memon Street, Bombay 2, offers 
on an outright sale basis Indian art ware, 
curios, and precious and semiprecious stones, 
including carved ivoryware, carved articles of 
sandalwood, rosewood, and walnut; art brass- 
ware, and papier maché articles. Firm pre- 
pared to send samples at expense of potential 
buyers. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

27. Italy—Aceifeld (manufacturer and 
wholesaler), Via Livorno No. 1, Milan, wishes 
to export and seeKs agent for sewing ma- 
chines, spare parts, and accessories. List 
and photographs of parts obtainable on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

28. Italy—Esperis S. A. (manufacturer), 
Via Ambrogio Binda 29, Milan, seeks U. 8S. 
market and agent for natural essential oils 


being 
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of Italian origin, quantity and quality ac- 
cording to specifications. Independent in- 
spection in Italy at expense of importer. List 
of oils (in Italian) obtainable on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 
29. Italy—OLMI Officina Lavorazione 


Metalli Inossidabili S. A. (manufacturer) Via 
Sannio Nr. 6, Milan, offers for sale and seeks 
agent for stainless steel valves and faucets, 
quantity according to order. Independent 
inspection in Italy at expense of importer. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

30. Japan—Fuji Foreign Trading Co., Inc. 
(general importer and exporter), Room No. 
502, Hissan Building, Tamuracho Shiba Mina- 
toku, Tokyo, desires to contact firms (pref- 
erably in Chicago) interested in importing 
Japanese woodenware, especially salad bowls, 
forks, spoons, pepper sets, service trays, and 
corner shelves. 

31. Japan—Nickyo Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer’s agent), 2- 
Tsukuji, 1-Chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, can 
supply to interested manufacturers sparking 
wheels and files, suitable for toys and ciga- 
rette lighters. 

32. Japan—Takano Kogyo Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, and general merchant), No. 
38, 1-Chome, Umayabashi, Sumidaku, Tokyo, 
seeks U. S. market for toy guns and cowboy 
pistols. 

33. Japan—Te-Chi Hsing Yeh Kung Ssu., 
Sung Lai, Tsai, No. 57, 1-Chome, Motomachi, 
Ikutaku, Kobe (P. O. Box No. 766), offers for 
export the following: food products (marine 
and agricultural), canned goods, building 
materials, hardware and tools, electric sup- 
plies, and general Japanese articles. 

34. Netherlands—Bakker & Bervoets (ex- 
port merchant), 144 van Bresstraat, Amster- 
dam, Z, offers on an outright sale basis 
good quality electric cables in all thicknesses 
and for all tensions, and tungsten wire, 0.03, 
0.025, and 0.026 millimeter thick. 

35. Netherlands—Imcobouw N. V. (export 
merchant), Tramstraat 7-9, Eindhoven, 
offers on an outright sale basis first-quality 
wall tiles and mosaic tiles, quantity accord- 
ing to order. Potential U. S. buyers re- 
quested to state sizes of wall tiles and 
mosaic tiles used in United States. 

36. Netherlands—N. V. Koninklijke Neder- 
landsche Vliegtuigenfabriek Fokker (whole- 
saler, manufacturer), 31-33 Papaverweg, 
Amsterdam, offers on an outright sale basis 
10,000 gasoline and oil containers (capacity 
2%4 gallons). Photographs available on a 
loan basis from the Commericial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

37. Netherlands—Rens Slot & Bonnet (ex- 
port merchant), 1 Stationsweg, Broek op 
Langendijk, seeks United States market and 
agent for potatoes, vegetables (mainly cab- 
bage), and fruits. 

38. Portugal—Dominguez & Dominguez, 
Lda. (manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, ex- 
porter), 26-B, Rua dos Bacalhoeiros, Lisbon, 
offers to export and seeks agent for a yearly 
crop of 200 tons of paprika, graded in two 
types, and packed in double sacks, 50 kilo- 
grams net weight. Quality of product con- 
trolled by Junta Nacional das Frutas 
(National Fruit Board), a Portuguese Gov. 
ernment organization, 

39. Portugal—Sociedade de Representa- 
coes Navais, Lda. (export merchant), Rua 
Jardim do Regedor, 29, 2°, Lisbon, offers on 
an outright sale basis prefabricated houses, 
up to 50 monthly. Independent quality in- 
spection available. Inspection by Superin- 
tendence Co. could be arranged with cost 
added to the prices quoted. Detailed infor- 
mation, price quotations, and leaflet with 
plans available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

40. Syria—A. B. Charaoui & Co. (export 
merchant, commission merchant, whole- 





saler), P. O. B. 119, Aleppo, wishes to ex ort 
and seeks agent for the following: (1) 60,000 
raw dry salted goatskins, Syrian origin, 1950 
production, 80 percent first choice and 20 
percent second choice; (2) 1,000 metric tons 
of white, blue, and green gallnuts, 1959 
Syrian production; (3) 500 metric tons of 
bitter apricot kernels, 5 percent broken and 
shells, Syrian origin, 1950 yield; (4) 609 
metric tons (monthly lots of 50 metric tons) 
of pistachio nuts, 98 percent opened and full, 
Turkish, 1949 and 1950 crops. 

41. Thailand—Borneo Thai Traders (man- 
ufacturer and wholesaler), 78 Thalang Road, 
Bhuket, has available for export approxi- 
mately 20 tons monthly of Trocas sea shells, 
size ranging from 2'%4 inches to 6 inches, 
packed in first-quality mat bags, about 30 
kilograms per unit bag. Inspection at 
buyer’s option and expense. 

42. Union of South Africa—Thermax Engi- 
neering (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer), P. O, 
Box 424, Paterson Road, Port Elizabeth, seeks 
U. S. market and agent for V-belt pulleys, 
20,000 units monthly. Further information 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Agency Opportunity 


43. Iran—Akbar Ouskouian (street address 
not required), Meshed, desires to obtain a 
U. S. agent to sell Iranian turquoise, mined 
near Nishapur. Persons interested should 
contact Ouskouian (cable address) directly. 


Export Opportunities 


44. Australia—Rapidheat Electrics (Pty.), 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Compo Road, Rocklea 
East, Brisbane, Queensland, seeks direct 
purchase quotations for steel sheets, oiled 
and cased. Specifications: 45 long tons of 
cold-rolled, deep drawing panel steel or elec- 
trolytically deposited zinc-coated _ steel 
sheets, 6 feet x 3 feet x 20 G or 8 feet x 3 feet 
x 20 G, panel quality of best possible alter- 
native substitute required for domestic re- 
frigerator cabinet panels. Also, 20 long tons 
of cold-rolled deep drawing and enameling 
quality or hot-rolled black sheets of sim- 
ilar quality, 6 feet x 3 feet x 18 G, properly 
pickled and descaled, close annealed, patent 
flattened, or best possible substitute quality 
required for welding and ferro-enamel work. 

45. Belgium—Sureda Freres, S. P. R. L. 
(exporter, importer), Courte rue des Claires 
10, Antwerp, seeks purchase quotations for 
soft coal, 5,000 to 10,000 tons per transaction. 
Prices to be quoted c. i. f. Bilbao, Spain. 
Payment in U. S. dollars against letter of 
credit. 

46. France—Etablissements Lalaurie & 
Cie. (manufacturer, wholesaler, and ex- 
porter of chemical and oenological products), 
55, Avenue d’Agen, Villeneuve-sur-Lot, Lot- 
et-Garonne, desires to receive price quota- 


tions for good quality powdered aniline 
colors. 
47. France—Albert Gavarino (manufac- 


turer, wholesaler and exporter of electromag- 
netic probes for horned cattle, potential im- 
porter of electromagnets), Muret, Haute- 
Garonne, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for electromagnets with maximum 
magnetic attraction, small hand-type (18 to 
20 mm. in diameter and 40 to 50 mm. in 
length) for alternating current, 50 cycles, 
110/115 volts. The electromagnets should 
be of a type which can be easily utilized with 
(and attached to) the articulated electro- 
magnetic probes which are manufactured by 
French firm. Quotations are desired for 
2,000 electromagnets of a good quality. 

48. France—Lamothe et Abiet (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter of chemical prod- 
ucts), 68 Rue Ducau, Bordueaux, Gironde, 
seeks purchase quotations and agency (pre- 
ferably the latter, with financial responsi- 
bility if desired) for plastic pipe or tubing, 
flexible or rigid, acid- and odor-proof, odor- 
less, tasteless, and transparent, 40 milli- 
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meters in diameter, for handling wine, cider, 
liqueurs, and alcohol. : 

49. France—S. A. des Etablissements N. 
Tabur (wholesale dealer handling electrical 
supplies and equipment), 4 Place St. Gervais, 
Avranches, Manche, seeks direct purchase 
quotations for carload quantities of house- 
hold electrical supplies and electric wire and 
cable. Payment on delivery or by accepted 
drafts at 30, 60, or 90 days. 

50. Germany—Bellmann & Co. (manufac- 
turer of plastic articles), 17 Brauhausstrasse, 
Ansbach /Mfr., Bavaria, wishes purchase quo- 
tations for 10 to 50 tons of polystyrene for 
molding combs, fountain pens, and similar 
articles. Payment in U. S. dollars against 
irrevocable letter of credit. 

51. Germany—Mitteldeutsche Mineraloel- 
Handelsgesellschaft m. b. H. Zweigniederlas- 
sung Hamburg (importing distributor), 10 
Holstenwall, Hamburg, wishes purchase quo- 
tations for several thousand tons of each of 
the following commodities: Gasoline (in 
bulk), fuel oil from topping residues (in 
bulk), Pennsylvania-Brightstock lubricating 
oil (in drums). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

52. Indonesia—Thay Tong Coy. (importing 
distributor), 29 Djalan Sambongan, Sura- 
baya, seeks direct purchase quotations for 
all kinds of automobile parts and accessories. 

53. Israel—*“‘Shachar” Transport Coopera- 
tive Society in Haifa Ltd. (urban and inter- 
urban bus transport company), 2 Achad 
Haam Str., P. O. B. 975, Haifa, wishes direct 
purchase quotations for  ticket-printing 
machines and combination ticket-printing 
and dispensing machines. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

54. Japan—Robert T. Brooks & Co., Inc., 
Hotel Tokyo Building, Central P. O. Box 686, 
Tokyo, wishes to contact manufacturers of 
hotel and club furniture. 

55. Japan—Takano Kogyo Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, general merchant), No. 38, 
l-chome, Umayabashi, Sumidaku, Tokyo, 
seeks quotations for scroll sheer butts, Nos. 
211, 301, 307, and 401; No. 10 used can bodies 
(opened and washed); tin-plate cobbles; 
other tin-plate scraps. 

56. Japan—Yuasa Trading Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, importer, exporter), Shosen Build- 
ing, 5 Kaigan-dori, Ikutaku, Kobe, seeks 
quotations for second-hand sheet piling. 

57. Mexico—Impermeabilizantes America- 
nos, S. de R. L. (manufacturer of waterproof- 
ing materials and insulating paints, potential 
manufacturer of brass screws), Modesto Ar- 
reola Oriente 605, Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, 
wishes purchase quotations for standard 
machinery for the manufacture of 44-inch to 
34-inch brass screws. 

58. Netherlands—Van der Woude & Fabisch 
(importing distributor, manufacturer's agent, 
commission merchant), 30 Rokin, Amster- 
dam, wishes purchase quotations and agency 
for machinery for the chocolate, sugar, chem- 
ical, pharmaceutical, and cosmetic indus- 
tries; and machinery for automatic filling of 
paper shipping sacks, specially designed to 
contain fish meal. 

59. Persian Gulf—Ahmad Bahman & Co. 
(commission merchant), Kuwait, desires 
purchase quotations for automobile spare 
parts, textiles, foodstuffs, and second-hand 
clothing. 

60. Persian Gulf—Ibrahim Haji (whole- 
saler), Kuwait, seeks purchase quotations for 
cotton and rayon piece goods. 

61. Persian Gulf—Abdul Karim Behbehani 
(commission merchant), Kuwait, wishes pur- 
chase quotations for cotton, rayon, and silk 
piece goods. 

62. Syria—Husseini and Atassi (manufac- 
turer's agent, commission merchant), P. O. B. 
426, Homs, seeks direct purchase quotations 
for the following fertilizers: 200 metric tons 
of superphosphate, 400 metric tons of am- 
monium sulfate, 200 metric tons of potassium 


chloride, and 200 metric tons of sodium 
nitrate. 
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63. Thailand—Tip Top Co. (importing dis- 
tributor), 273 Phya Thai Road, P. O. Box 
434, Bangkok, seeks direct purchase quota- 
tions for 10 to 20 tons of old newspapers for 
wrapping purposes; good quality rayon teztile 
remnants, mainly in 1- to 3-yard lengths. 
Each order of textiles to a value of $3,000 to 
$5,000. 

64. Union of South Africa—African Sales 
Co. (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, manu- 
facturers’ representative), Quebec House, 
Smal and President Streets (P. O. Box 7261), 
Johannesburg, wishes direct purchase quota- 
tions for men’s hats, millinery and millinery 
trimmings, ribbons, flowers, veilings, feathers, 
hatpins, and similar fashion lines. 

Current World Trade Directory 
being prepared. 

65. Union of South Africa—Morris Katz 
(importer, retailer), 2 Gold Street, City & 
Suburban, Johannesburg, wishes direct pur- 
chase quotations for alternating current 
motors up to 150 horsepower. 


Report 


Agency Opportunities 


66. Belgium—Leon Meurice, Pharmacine 
Materne (no street address required), Her- 
stal, desires to act as Belgian agent for a 
U. S. producer of antibiotics, especially ter- 
ramycin and aureomycin. 

67. Canada—Prescott & Co., Registered 
(sales agent), 2209 Hingston Avenue, Mont- 
real 28, Quebec, seeks agency for chemicals, 
including coal-tar products, mineral oxides, 
pigment colors, waxes, dyestuffs, vegetable 
oils, vegetable gums, raw products for drug 
items. 

68. Canada—Tillsonburg Pipe & Supply Co., 
Ltd. (importing distributor), Tillsonburg, 
Ontario, desires to act as distributor for oil, 
gas, water, and industrial equipment. Firm 
also interested in direct mill importation of 
all tubular goods, including well casing. 

69. Dominican Republic—P. Fermin Di 
Vanna (sales agent and manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative), Apartado 715, Ciudad Trujillo, 
wishes to act as agent for U. S. tertile manu- 
facturer, as well as a firm interested in ex- 
porting a complete line of men’s, women’s, 
and children’s shoes. 

70. Egypt—W. Jeffery Eady (commission 
merchant), No. 7 Sharia Shawarby Pasha, 
Cairo, seeks agent for fancy cotton piece 
goods, shirtings, and allied lines. 

71. France — Société Desmazieres-Drino- 
Chaussures (commission merchant, manu- 
facturer’s agent), 28/36 Rue des Arts, Lille 
(Nord), wishes to obtain agency throughout 
France for all kinds of men’s, women’s, and 
children’s good and high-quality leather and 
rubber boots and shoes. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 

72. Syria—Abdelnour Freres (importing 
distributor and manufacturer’s agent), 
P. O. B. 300, Aleppo, seeks agency for 20 
units of air-conditioning equipment, small 
and large sizes; 400 units yearly of home 
portable radio receiving sets, 5 to 9 tubes, 
AC and DC, 110-V, 220-V, 50 cycles, wooden 
and bakelite cases; 100 units yearly of auto- 
mobile radio receiving sets, 6-V; 150 units 
yearly of electric fans, sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 
18 inches, 110-V, AC, 50 cycles. 

73. Union of South Africa—African Sales 
Co. (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, wholesaler and 
manufacturer's representative) , Quebec 
House, Smal and President Streets (P. O. 
Box 17261), Johannesburg, is interested in 
acquiring agency from U.S. manufacturer of 
men’s socks in wool, rayon, and nylon. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

74. Union of South Africa—Aldred’s Com- 
mercial Agencies (Pty.) Ltd., (manufacturer’s 
representative), 511 Balmoral House, 100 
President Street, Johannesburg, desires rep- 
resentation for the following types of tez- 
tiles: Rayon moss crepes, taffetas, lingerie 
and blouse crepes, printed rayon dress crepes, 
plain and dyed and printed spun rayons for 
dress trade, cotton drills, denims, haircords, 
poplins, cambrics, and limbrics. 


75. Union of South Africa—H. Brink (Pty.). 
Ltd. (manufacturer's representative), Hol- 
landia House, 127 President Street (P. O. 
Box 8149), Johannesburg, wishes to obtain 
contacts with U. S. firms, preferably mills 
with export department, for tertiles, such as 
cottons, rayon and nylon piece goods, rayon 
tropical suitings, and furnishing and up- 
holstery fabrics. Detailed list may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

76. Union of South Africa—R. Hirsch & 
Son (manufacturer’s representative), 605/ 
606 Hollandia House, President Street (P. O. 
Box 3975), Johannesburg, desires to repre- 
sent manufacturers or converters (excluding 
exporters) for textiles, including rayons 
(suiting for men’s and women’s clothing in- 
dustry, linings, novelties, multi-filaments, 
prints) cottons (shirtings, sheetings, prints, 
and novelties); and seeks agency for haber- 
dashery; buttons, plain and fancy for wom- 
en’s clothing; and slide fasteners. 

77. Union of South Africa—Geoff. E. 
Pritchard (manufacturer’s representative) , 
68 Walter Wise Buildings, Joubert Street, 
Johannesburg, desires to represent mills or 
large converters only (connections with ex- 
port agents or commission houses excluded) 
for cottons, rayons, and flax textiles. De- 
tailed list may be obtained from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

78. Union of South Africa—Ben Sherman 
(manufacturer’s representative), 46 Arma 
Court, Catherine Avenue, Berea, Johannes- 
burg, seeKs agency for all kinds of cotton and 
rayon piece goods, and men’s and women’s 
hosiery and underwear. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Foreign Visitors 


79. Australia—Arthur Edmund Hauser, 
representing Holeproof, Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer) , 204 Sydney Road, 
Brunswick, Victoria, is interested in produc- 
tion developments in the textile industry, 
with particular reference to machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive April 10, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 3 or 4 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co., 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Itinerary: Atlanta, Greensboro (N. C.), High 
Point (N. C.), Charlotte (N. C.), Philadel- 
phia, New York City, Providence, Reading 
(Pa.), Scranton, Buffalo, Chicago, Fort 
Wayne (Ind.), Indianapolis, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. 

80. Azores—Antonio Silveira da Rosa, 
M. D. (surgeon), Rua d’Agua, Ponta Delgada, 
Sao Miguel, is interested in theatrical equip- 
ment, motion pictures (dubbed in the Por- 
tuguese language), surgical instruments, and 
equipment for his nursing home. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 28, via New York City, 
for a visit of 6 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Jose Bensaude, 90 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and cities en route to 
Rochester (Minn.). 

World Trade Directory Report not appli- 
cable. 

81. Belgium—Antoine Vloeberghs, repre- 
senting Société Commerciale Antoine 
Vloeberghs, S. A., Ave. d’Italie 209, Antwerp, 
is interested in coal, coal briquets, and ship- 
ping, and desires technical information on 
machinery for making coal briquets. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 25, via New York City, 
for a month's visit. U.S. address: Lexing- 
ton Hotel, Lexington Avenue and Forty- 
eighth Street, New York, N. Y., or c/o C. H. 
Sprague & Son Co., Inc., 17 Battery Place, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, and coal-mining districts of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

82. Brazil—Raimundo Bitencourt Machado 
and Antonio Accioly Netto, representing Em- 


(Continued on p. 24) 
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Algeria 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DURING 
MARCH 


The continued rising cost of living in Al. 
geria during March further accentuated the 
lag of wages behind current prices which 
caused strikes in various industries. The 
work stoppage that began on March 27 at 
the nationalized power and gas company, 
Electricité et Gaz d’Algérie, is still unsettled; 
sporadic strikes occurred also in a few other 
repair ships. Incoming crop reports are 
mostly favorable. 


AGRICULTURE 


Favorable weather continued in March, 
and prospects for spring crops remain good. 
The danger of an invasion of migratory grass- 
hoppers from the Sahara regions was dis- 
missed as unlikely by the Agricultural 
Service. 

Replacements of old grape vines this sea- 
son are estimated to be somewhat below 
those of previous years, inasmuch as only 
about 22,000 hectares of old vines were re- 
placed this season compared with 24,087 
eshectares in 1949-50 and 23,308 in 1948—49. 

Wine exports in March dropped below 
those in February. However, total exports 
for the first 6 months of the current season 
(September 1, 1950, to March 1, 1951) 
amounted to 5,877,774 hectoliters as com- 
pared with 4,463,650 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

Areas being planted to pulse crops are es- 
timated to exceed slightly those of last 
year by about 2,700 hectares. 

The area devoted to the culture of flax for 
seed, no longer government supported, is 
estimated to total only 4,750 hectares com- 
pared with 49,500 hectares in 1948-49. 

Cereal crops are in excellent shape and 
commencing to head in some regions. 


FINANCE; PRICES 


The Algerian Assembly voted a record 
budget for the fiscal year, April 1, 1951, to 
March 31, 1952. It calls for receipts totaling 
83,439,893,000 francs and expenditures of 
83,414,461,000 francs. The 1950-51 budget 
approximated 72,000,000,000 francs. 

Rates for train and trolley-bus services 
were raised 16 to 20 percent, effective April 
1. The price of newspapers increased 50 per- 
cent; they sell now at 15 francs instead of 
10 francs. Prices of clothing material and 
leather goods increased by approximately 10 
percent during the month. 


LaBor; SHip LAUNCHED 


Numerous short strikes or work stc ppages 
took place in March, almost all of them de- 
manding increased wages. E. G. A. (Elec- 
tricité et Gaz d’Algérie) workers, who com- 
menced a strike at Algiers which has since 
spread to most of its installations through- 
out Algeria, is still unsettled. Military per- 
sonnel have been called in to help the en- 
gineers and technicians keep the power 
plants operating, and service has continued 
on a somewhat reduced scale. 

Several wage increases were granted during 
the month to trolley-bus workers, but the 
number of persons involved was negligible. 
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The fact that living costs in recent months 
have risen considerably faster than wages is 
generally recognized. 

A new addition to the Algerian merchant 
fleet, the 5,750-ton Ange Schiaffino, was 
launched at Blainville, France, on March 16. 
It has 8,550 cubic meters of merchandise 
storage space and storage tanks for 2,210 
cubic meters of wine.—U. S. CONSULATE GEN- 
ERAL, ALGIERS, APR. 6, 1951. 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
INDONESIA EFFECTIVE 


The first trade and payments agreement 
between Austria and Indonesia was made 
effective as of February 5, 1951, according to 
a dispatch of March 20 from Vienna. The 
new agreement will be valid for 1 year and 
will be automatically extended for an addi- 
tional year provided neither country gives 
notice of intent to terminate the agreement, 
3 months before its expiration date. 

The two contracting parties will grant each 
other preference as far as possible in the 
issuance of permits for imports, exports, and 
transit trade. 

Under the provisions of the agreement, 
Austria is to export to Indonesia, among 
other items, steel and steel products, ball 
and roller bearings, metal goods, lighter 
flints, machinery, Diesel engines, paper, tex- 
tiles, rubber goods, and chemicals. 

Among the principal goods Indonesia is 
to deliver to Austria are rubber, tin, coffee 
and tea, spices, copra, palm oil, peanuts, 
linseed cake, fibers, tobacco, hides, and furs. 

The parties also declared their willing- 
ness to issue import licenses for the exchange 
of products above the prescribed limits of the 
lists, and for the exchange of commodities 
not specified in the schedules, as conditions 
permit. 

Payments under the new agreement will 
be effected within the terms of the Austro- 
Netherlands payment agreement. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 
THE NETHERLANDS SIGNED 


New trade and payments agreements be- 
tween Austria and the Netherlands, covering 
a l-year period, were signed in The Hague 
on March 22, 1951, according to a recent 
dispatch from Vienna. This new trade 
agreement, which nullifies the trade agree- 
ment of December 13, 1947, will be extended 
automatically for an additional year pro- 
vided neither party gives notice of termina- 
tion 3 months prior to the expiration date. 

It is specified that the commitments of 
both countries to the OEEC and the EPU 
shall take precedence over the bilateral 
agreement and that, in cases of conflict in 
this respect, the bilateral agreement shall be 
modified accordingly. Each party thus re- 
ceives the benefits of the other party’s “free 
list.” The new agreement establishes quotas 
for the licensing of goods not on the free 
list. 





a 


Among the items which Austria is sched- 
uled to export to the Netherlands under 
these quotas are coniferous timber, hemp 
products, hats, brake and clutch linings, 
sulfite cellulose, wood-fiber plates, wooden 
houses, cardboard and paper, glass products, 
sheet metal, various metal and steel prod- 
ucts, ball bearings, aluminum foil, printing 
machinery, electric apparatus and appliances, 
brake hubs, motorcycles, and gasoline and 
Diesel motors. 

Principal quota goods to be supplied by 
the Netherlands to Austria are potatoes, 
fresh vegetables, fats and oils, butter, fresh 
eggs, various horticultural products, canned 
fish, gasoline, flax, rayon yarn, wool yarn 
and clothing, tires and tubes for vehicles, 
leather goods, pig iron, special machinery, 
electrical and radio material, volatile oils 
and byproducts, dyes, and various chemicals. 

The most significant feature of the agree- 
ment is the formulation of the first payments 
agreement between the two countries since 
the end of the war. Previously all trade 
had been conducted on a compensation basis, 
an unsatisfactory arrangement for both 
countries. Payments under the agreement 
are to be made in Dutch guilders. The 
agreement provides that all compensation 
transactions between the two countries must 
be completed by March 31, 1951, and outlines 
in a relatively specific manner the categories 
of transactions that will be permitted to pass 
through the new clearing arrangements. 


Bolivia 
Commodity Controls 


AUTHORITY OF BANCO MINERO OVER 
MuTUN MINERAL DEPOSITS CLARIFIED 


The authority of the Banco Minero de Bo- 
livia over the development of mineral de- 
posits in the Mutun Mountain Range is 
clarified by a Supreme Resolution of March 
17, 1951, states a report of April 2, from the 
U. S. Embassy at La Paz. Under the pro- 
visions of the new resolution the Bank may 
sublease claims in the area to private par- 
ties. It may also acquire machinery, contract 
for technicians, and construct access roads 
in connection with its own direct exploita- 
tion operations, but it is _ specifically 
forbidden to lease certain properties adja- 
cent to the Brazilian frontier. 

(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
9, 1951, p. 10, for previous announcement on 
this subject.) 


4 
Brazil 
Exchange and Finance 


INSTRUCTION FOR TRANSFERS OF FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE MODIFIED 


By an order of the Executive Director of 
the Brazilian Superintendency of Money and 
Credit, announced in the local press on 
March 21, 1951, and transmitted by the U. 8. 
Embassy on March 22, no applications will 
be accepted for foreign exchange in any 
currency for the following purposes: (1) 
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Travel abroad, including trips for commer- 
cial purposes; (2) return travel; (3) health 
treatments; (4) donations and charities; (5) 
pensions and bonuses; (6) payment of per- 
sonal debts contracted abroad; (7) represen- 
tation in congresses even though officially 
designated but expenses not payable by Gov- 
ernment; (8) other noncommercial services; 
(9) payment of merchandise imported by 
private persons. 

The purposes enumerated in the new reso- 
lution for which transfers of foreign cur- 
rencies are suspended are the same as those 
appearing in instruction No. 45 issued on 
April 13, 1950, with the exception that 
“Maintenance” and “Educational, scientific, 
and cultural services,” appear in instruction 
No. 45 but not in the new resolution. Inas- 
much as instruction No. 45 was to remain in 
effect until further notice, it is presumed 
that the new resolution supersedes it and 
that therefore foreign-exchange applications 
for the two purposes mentioned will here- 
after be accepted. 


Cuba 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MACHINERY FOR DRILLING OIL WELLS: 
IMPORT DUTIES AND TAXES SUSPENDED 


Collection of customs duties, consular and 
other fees, and taxes (including gross sales 
tax) on imports of machinery and accessories 
for drilling oil wells, pipes for oil wells, 
scientific apparatus for geophysical and geo- 
logical work and surveying, and implements 
necessary for the exploitation of petroleum 
are suspended for a period of 5 years, by 
decree 263 of January 30, 1951, published in 
Official Gazette No. 41 of February 17. The 
decree is implemented by Customs Circular 
No, 22 of February 22. To qualify for exemp- 
tion, importers must fulfill the provisions 
of decree No. 665 of March 2, 1945, including 
certification that the goods are not available 
in Cuba. 


Denmark 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 


Continuing inflationary pressure charac- 
terized the Danish economy in February and 
March. The wholesale price index for Feb- 
ruary rose to 350 (1935=—100) as compared 
with 340 in January. 

The indexes for fertilizers, and for hides, 
leather, and footwear remained unchanged, 
but those for all other commodity groups 
advanced. eaviest gains were recorded in 
solid fuel, petroleum products, lumber, pa- 
per, textiles, clothing, and iron and metal 
products. Sharp increases in prices of im- 
ported merchandise caused the import price 
index to rise 19 points, to 433 in February 
1951, but the export price index climbed only 
2 points, to 309. In comparison, the com- 
posite wholesale price index in February 1950 
stood at 280, the import price index at 321, 
and the export price at 290. 

Industrial production in January contin- 
ued the set-back of the preceding month; 
the composite industrial production index 
declined to 167 (1935=—100) from 170. The 
decline applied largely to the stone, earth- 
ware, glass, footwear, clothing, and trans- 
portation equipment industries, whereas the 
output of the textile and chemical indus- 
tries actually registered a slight increase. 
The decline in total production was caused 
in some measure by seasonal influences, but 
indications are that raw-material shortages 
and increased excise taxes also affected pro- 
duction and sales. 

Production and exports of most of the 
principal agricultural products in the first 
2 months of 1951 were well above exports 
in the corresponding period of 1950. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary foreign-trade statistics for 
January show total exports valued at 487,- 
500,000 crowns and imports worth 578,500,000 
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crowns—an import surplus of 111,000,000 
crowns. The ratio of exports to imports re- 
mained practically unchanged at the Decem- 
ber 1950 figure of 81 percent. The January 
trade deficit was almost identical, in abso- 
lute amount, with the average monthly 
deficit of roughly 110,000,000 crowns in 
1950. The import value in January was a 
new monthly high record, and the export 
total closely approached the high of 490,- 
000,000 crowns recorded in October 1950. 
In appraising these figures, general price 
increases particularly in imports, should be 
considered. 


TraDH DISCUSSIONS CONTINUED 


A general discussion, on Government level, 
of Danish-British trade relations was held 
in London from February 28 to March 3. 
Negotiations, scheduled to be resumed on 
April 2, primarily were to cover prices and 
quantities of Danish exports of agricultural 
products to the United Kingdom. The Danes 
expected that their repeated demands for 
higher prices, which would improve Den- 
mark’s adverse terms of trade, would be 
satisfied. Neogtiations concerning a new 
trade agreement with Czechoslovakia, opened 
in Prague in the middle of February, were 
continued in March. Discussions with Nor- 
way, begun on March 5 in Oslo, were expected 
to result in the conclusion of a new trade 
agreement between the two countries. The 
agreement with Austria, scheduled to expire 
on February 23, was extended until April 
15, 1951, and the one with Greece was ex- 
tended for 6 months from its February 24, 
1951, expiration date. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS MADE 


Protracted discussions resulted, on March 
19, in a compromise agreement among the 
four leading Danish political parties concern- 
ing financial measures intended for the dual 
purpose of checking inflationary trends and 
improving the balance-of-payments situa- 
tion through curtailed purchasing power and 
consumption. The measures provided prin- 
cipally for extended compulsory savings, in- 
creased excise taxation, higher railroad fares 
and postal rates, a reduced Government sugar 
subsidy, stabilization of prices of certain im- 
portant food items, lower grain prices, lower 
freight rates, tightening of imports under 
licensing control, and extended price and 
profit margin control. Only part of this pro- 
gram has been put into operation; legislative 
action on some of the major issues has been 
postponed until after the elections to the 
Landsting (Upper House) held in April. 

Important legislation recently passed by 
the Rigsdag includes extension of the Goods 
Supply Act (basic law governing import- 
export control, et cetera) through March 
1952. The only important amendment was 
the provision for authorization of the Min- 
ister of Commerce to regulate industrial 
production through allocation of raw mate- 
rials which are in short supply. Further, the 
Rigsdag has approved the Government’s 
Budget Bill for the fiscal year 1951-52 (April 
1—March 31) and, also, Denmark’s ratification 
of the Agreement for the Establishment of a 
European Payments Union. 

Through administrative action, the Min- 
ister of Commerce has extended the list of 
merchandise subject to export control. The 
new list is far more specific as to the com- 
modities which it is desirable to control 
strictly in order to maintain domestic re- 
quirements. (See Foreign Commerce Weekly 
of April 9, 1951.)—U. S. EmMBassy, COPENHA- 
GEN, MarR. 28, 1951. 


Eeuador 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 


Foop SHORTAGE PARTIALLY ALLEVIATED 


The critical shortage of certain foodstuffs, 
which faced Ecuador in February, was par- 
tially alleviated during March, and as a re- 
sult public unrest and unfavorable news- 
paper comment subsided somewhat. The 
alleviating factors have been the temporary 


authorization of duty-free importation of 
certain basic foodstuffs, the arrival of a ship- 
ment of potatoes from the United States, 
and the approach of the rice harvest. 


CUSTOMHOUSE STRIKE SETTLED 


A strike of the customhouse stevedores 
which tied up cargo at Guayaquil for 5 days, 
ended on April 2 when the Ministry of the 
Treasury allowed substantial wage increases. 
The original congestion of merchandise at 
the customhouse, officially estimated at 
about 30,000 tons, was made more critical 
by the strike, and six incoming Ecuadoran 
and foreign vessels were unable to unload 
their cargoes. United States-flag vessels were 
able to unload their cargoes into lighters for 
temporary storage and thus were able to 
avoid delays in their sailing dates. 


FINANCE 


Business was slow in March, as compared 
with previous months and with March of 
the previous year. Banks tightened credit 
facilities in the face of large amounts tied 
up in foreign merchandise on order or lying 
in customs awaiting clearance. A mild state 
of deflation appeared to exist throughout 
the nation’s economy, encouraged by the 
current off-season for agricultural exports. 
Banking and commercial circles were con- 
fident, however, that a recovery from the 
present trend would come with the resump- 
tion of crop exportations. 

The sucre fluctuated on the Guayaquil free 
market in March between 17.45 and 17.80 to 
the U. S. dollar, ending the period at 17.60. 

The Guayaquil exchange-control office in 
March granted permits for imports having 
a total c. i. f. value of $3,938,713, as com- 
pared with $4,067,208 in February, (incor- 
rectly quoted as $4,967,208 in last month’s 
airgram), a 2-month downward trend from 
record January import figures. Import per- 
mits granted in March 1950 totaled $2,758,317. 

Several important changes in the classi- 
fication lists under Ecuador’s 1950 Interna- 
tional Exchange Law have taken place. 
(These changes have been reported to the 
Field Offices of the Department of Com- 
merce.) 


NEw Basic INDUSTRY PROJECTS PROPOSED 


Ecuador’s Minister of Economy in March 
presented to the country’s industrialists a 
project for the establishment in the country, 
at an estimated cost of $4,000,000, of three 
basic industries—sulfuric acid, caustic soda, 
and rayon—and expressed the opinion that 
these three basic manufactures would sup- 
port and be supported by various other new 
industrial activities in the supply of ma- 
terials and the utilization of products and 
byproducts. The Minister’s plan was worked 
out in considerable detail and was presented 
both as a move to strengthen the country’s 
economy and as a hedge against possible 
war-inspired scarcity and high prices. It 
involved seeking an Export-Import Bank 
loan to cover 50 percent of the estimated 
cost, a loan of 10 percent of the cost from 
the Central Bank of Ecuador, and 40 percent 
from national private capital. 


PROPOSED BANANA COOPERATIVE 


The Ministry of Economy in early March 
also proposed to banana growers the estab- 
lishment of a cooperative to work in their 
interest. The proposal, however, met the 
fervent opposition of coastal agriculturists, 
who objected particularly to a proposed tax 
of U. S. $0.10 per stem on exported bananas. 
They also saw in the proposed decree delega- 
tion to the Minister of Economy of regula- 
tory authority over production and market- 
ing that could result in a Government mo- 
nopoly. In early April, this group formed a 
committee to draw up an alternative decree 
for a cooperative organization. 

Unofficial figures showed 442,343 stems 
of bananas exported from Guayaquil in 
March, compared with 414,109 stems in 
February and with 498,842 stems in March 
of last year. 
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SHIPPING 


The tripartite (Ecuador, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela) Grancolombian Merchant Fleet in 
March inaugurated direct service between 
the ports of its member countries and the 
European ports of Bremen, Hamburg, Ant- 
werp, and Amsterdam. The new service has 
been announced as a “joint’’ operation with 
the Royal Netherlands Steamship Co., and 
four Grancolombian and three Dutch vessels 
currently are listed on an itinerary which 
schedules two arrivals in and two departures 
from Guayaquil each month. 


GUAYAS RIVER PROJECT 


Following completion in February of a 
2-year survey of the Guayas River and the 
almost parallel “Salado” estuary, which ex- 
tends from the sea to the outskirts of 
Guayaquil, a United States expert, provided 
under Point IV in March, undertook an ex- 
amination of the data to advise Ecuadoran 
authorities as to the adequacy of the re- 
port. A French company made the original 
survey that is intended to be the basis for 
determining which of the alternate projects 
examined shall be used to _ reestablish 
Guayaquil as a deep-water port. This proj- 
ect has been estimated to cost as much as 
$16,000,000. At present many deeper-draft 
vessels are forced to anchor off Puna Island 
at the mouth of the Guayas River and trans- 
fer their cargoes into lighters for movement 
up to Guayaquil. 


CACAO AND RICE 


Cacao entries at Guayaquil in March to- 
taled 2,312,882 kilograms, compared with 
2,081,057 kilograms in February and with 
1,693,488 kilograms in March 1950. 

The controlled mills reported rice entries 
at 7,279 kilograms in March, compared with 
2,447 kilograms in February and to 25,808 
kilograms in March 1950. A new rice harvest 
was expected to begin in March or April.— 
U. S. CONSULATE, GUAYAQUIL, APR. 9, 1951. 


Egypt 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN MARCH 


NEw CENTRAL BANK PLANNED 


Among the most significant developments 
in March were the passage of the Central 
Bank Law providing for the conversion of 
the National Bank of Egypt into a Central 
Bank and the announcement by Egyptian 
and British negotiators of an agreed plan 
for liquidating Egypt’s wartime sterling 
balances. 

The provisions of the Central Bank Law 
stipulate that all of the board of directors 
of the bank as well as the governor must 
be Egyptian nationals. The formulation of 
policy on questions of currency, credit, and 
exchange will be undertaken by a supreme 
committee. Note-issue operations will be 
independent of any other operations of the 
bank, and profits from the note issue will be 
divided in the proportions of 85 percent to 
the bank. The bank will operate as a gov- 
ernment broker, and commercial banks will 
be required to maintain a certain proportion 
of their deposits with the Central Bank. 

The Anglo-Egyptian sterling agreement, 
announced on March 15, provides for the 
release of £E150,000,000 out of total sterling 
balances of £E230,000,000 over a 10- to 1314- 
year period. There will be an immediate re- 
lease of £E25,000,000, of which £E14,000,000 
will be in convertible dollars, to be followed 
by annual releases of £E10,000,000 supple- 
mented by an additional £E5,000,000 if the 
No. 1 transferable sterling account falls 
below £E45,000,000. 


CoTTON MARKET—AGRICULTURE 


The cotton future market opened in March 
at near-record highs of 195.50 tallaris (5 tal- 
laris=£E1) for long staple and 169.25 for 
medium staple. On March 21 the market 
broke sharply, prices dropping to 169 tallaris 
for May delivery of long staple and 115.10 
tallaris for April delivery of medium staple. 
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To stop a further drop the Government 
established the March 21 laws as the mini- 
mum prices permitted for future sales until 
further notice. For the rest of the month 
the market was relatively inactive. On 
March 14 Government statistics showed total 
stocks of cotton on hand to be 3,897,652 
cantars (about 812,000 United States bales). 
The trade estimates that broker commit- 
ments and local mill demands will require 
some 1,762,000 cantars, leaving a total of 
2,135,652 cantars available for future sales 
until the new crop comes on the market. 

An exceptionally mild winter has allowed 
dry planting of irrigated land several weeks 
in advance of the normal season. The esti- 
mated total acreage devoted to grains this 
year is 3,333,000 feddans (1 feddan=1.038 
acres) of which 1,372,000 feddans are in 
wheat, 1,451,000 in corn, 117,000 in barley, 
and 393,000 in grain sorghum. 

The ban on rice exports continues to be 
maintained, and the Government has requi- 
sitioned some 209,500 tons, which will be held 
for export at a minimum price set by the 
Government. 

On March 1, 1951, a trade agreement was 
signed between Egypt and India, whereby 
Egypt will import tea, coffee, and manufac- 
tured goods, and export cotton, yarns, and 
flax. 

As devaluation in 1949 caused Egyptian 
postal rates to be out of line with those of 
countries outside of the sterling area, an 
increase of 40 percent in mail and parcel 
post rates has been approved to all outside 
areas. 

Railway receipts for the period March 1, 
1950, to January 31, 1951, were £E11,874,279, 
a drop of £E272,620 from the previous corre- 
sponding period. 

Tenders have been opened for the con- 
struction of a new bridge over the Nile at 
Sohag, the lowest bid being £E874,000 from 
a European firm. No award has been made 
to date. The Government has announced 
that tenders will soon be requested for the 
construction of a fertilizer plant at Aswan.— 
U. S. Empassy, Catro, Apr. 2, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BASIS OF ASSESSMENT OF Quay DUES 
MODIFIED 


The quay duty assessed in Egypt on the 
basis of 10 percent of the import duty has 
until recently been collected on the basis 
of the original duty only. However, the 
Customs Administration recently suggested 
to the Ministry of Finance that the quay 
duty should be interpreted as being assessa- 
ble at the rate of 10 percent of total import 
dues, that is, import duty plus the additional 
ad valorem duty and other incidental duties. 
The Customs also suggested that the quay 
duty be made payable on goods paying a 
consumption tax. This interpretation was 
approved by the Minister of Finance, who 
gave instructions to the Customs Adminis- 
tration to apply it. The new assessment 
went into effect on March 1 of this year. 

Under the new basis the quay duty is 
expected to bring the Treasury an additional 
£E2,000,000 annually (1 Egyptian pound 
(£E) =about $2.875 in U. S. currency.) 


EXPORT OF AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES AND 
PARTS PROHIBITED 


On February 19, 1951, the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment issued a ban on the export of auto- 
motive vehicles and spare parts from the 
country. It prohibits the export of all future 
shipments, cancels all export licenses issued 
on goods not already shipped, and states that 
no licenses will be issued to honor contracts 
of sale that may already have been concluded. 





Pakistan’s seaborne imports of chemicals 
in 1950 were valued at 24,696,822 rupees. One 


rupee = approximately $0.30, United States 
currency.) 





Germany, Western 


Commodity Controls 


COMMODITY CONTROL AGENCY 
ESTABLISHED 


The establishment of an office to admin- 
ister production and distribution controls 
in Western Germany is authorized by a law 
of March 29, 1951, published in the Bundes- 
gesetzblatt of March 31. This office, known 
as the Bundesstelle fuer Warenverkehr der 
gewerblichen Wirtschaft, will operate under 
supervision of the Federal Ministry of Eco- 
nomics and will have its seat in Frank- 
furt /Main. 

The law authorizes the Bundesstelle to 
administer ordinances issued by the Federal 
Minister of Economics under the Wirt- 
schaftssicherungsgesetz (see following item). 
The Bundesstelle is responsible for scrutiniz- 
ing orders to be placed for imports and 
exports of articles subject to control, issu- 
ance of fund allocation certificates when 
necessary, examination of applications in- 
volving liberalized imports, and issuance of 
certificates of approval for exportation of 
commodities on the restricted list. 

The Bundesstelle is to be composed of 
various commodity offices, each office to have 
one or more advisory committees made up 
of representatives of commerce and indus- 
try. Decisions of the Bundesstelle are to be 
made only after consideration of the views 
of the advisory committees. If the majority 
of the advisory committee opposes a pro- 
posed measure, the matter must be referred 
to the Federal Minister for Economics for 
decision. 


BASIS FOR ECONOMIC CONTROLS 
ESTABLISHED 


The Ministry of Economics of Western 
Germany is empowered to issue regulations 
concerning production, processing, stockpil- 
ing, delivery, and purchase of mineral fuels, 
petroleum, precious metals, nonferrous met- 
als, and goods produced from these materials, 
by a law (Wirtschaftssicherungsgesetz) of 
March 9, 1951, published in the Bundesge- 
setzblatt of March 14. The law took effect 
on March 10, 1951, and will expire on June 
30, 1952. It also authorizes the Minister of 
Economics to regulate the use and stock- 
piling of raw materials and semimanufac- 
tured goods in order to prevent or eliminate 
bottlenecks in essential sections of the 
economy. 

In addition, the law authorizes the issu- 
ance of regulations controlling the produc- 
tion, manufacture, stockpiling, ownership, 
delivery, purchase, transit trade and report- 
ing of industrial goods, in order to imple- 
ment the industrial restrictions imposed by 
the Occupying Powers and to fulfill interna- 
tional obligations of the Western German 
Government, as well as deliveries, purchases, 
exports, and statistical reports on indus- 
trial goods, in order to fulfill the needs of 
the Occupying Powers. 

These regulations are to be invoked only 
for the purposes indicated and only as long 
as warranted by existing conditions. 


LIMITATIONS ON GERMAN INDUSTRY 
RELAXED 


A new Agreement Concerning Industrial 
Controls in the United States, United King- 
dom, and French Zones of Occupation in 
Germany was concluded and made effective 
on April 3, 1951, by the three Allied High 
Commissioners, according to a press release 
of the same date. This agreement provides 
for relaxation of a number of the prohibitions 
and limitations imposed on Western German 
industry under the Agreement Concerning 
Prohibited and Limited Industries concluded 
in April 1949. 

Limitations and restrictions hitherto in 
force upon the size and speed or tonnage of 
merchant ships built or otherwise acquired 
by Germany, primary aluminum, synthetic 
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ammonia, chlorine, styrene, and certain types 
of machine tools are removed. In addition, 
the High Commission stated its willingness 
to authorize the production of crude steel 
outside the limit of 11,100,000 metric tons 
a year when such production will facilitate 
steel being provided for the common defense 
effort. The prohibition on production of 
synthetic oil and rubber is removed, and 
restrictions on the capacities of plants pro- 
ducing these commodities and on the ca- 
pacity of the ball- and roller-bearing indus- 
try are modified. Control is retained, but 
in modified form, over the production of 
electronic valves. 

For industries on which a limitation on 
capacity is maintained (steel, electric-arc 
and high-frequency furnace steel, shipbuild- 
ing, synthetic rubber, synthetic gasoline and 
oil, and precision ball and roller bearings), 
the High Commission is prepared to authorize 
the substitution of more-efficient equipment, 
rearrangement of machinery, and introduc- 
tion of new processes or other technical 
changes, even though such changes may in- 
volve a minor increase in capacity. 

(Copies of the new agreement are avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Western Euro- 
pean Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.) 


CoAL SALE AND CONSUMPTION SUBJECT TO 
CONTROL 


All importation and resale of solid fuel 
(coal, lignite, and products thereof) are sub- 
ject to license by the Federal Ministry of 
Economics in cooperation with the economics 
authorities for the individual Laender 
(States), according to an ordinance of March 
22, 1951, published in the Bundesanzeiger of 
March 28 and effective April 1. The ordi- 
nance expires on June 30, 1952. 

The ordinance also requires that the larger 
consumers of solid fuel report monthly their 
receipts, consumption, and stocks of solid 
fuel and that importers report the quantities 
and origin of coal received. If supplies avail- 
able to the various large categories of con- 
sumers fall short of their requirements, the 
Federal Minister of Economics may order the 
central and regional sales organizations for 
solid fuels to deliver stipulated quantities to 
specified consumer groups. Allocations 
within the various Laender will be regulated 
by the Land economics ministries. 

Use of industrial fuel for household space 
heating, sale of solid fuel without a license, 
and sale of solid fuel by a dealer to other 
than his regular customers are prohibited. 
Regulations may be issued by the Federal or 
State authorities further limiting the use, 
distribution’ and stockpiling of solid fuel. 


PRECIOUS-METAL CONTROLS 


The sale and purchase of precious metals 
(silver, gold, platinum, palladium, rhodium, 
ruthenium, iridium, and osmium not in the 
form of scrap and jewelry) are made subject 
to license by the Federal Economics Control 
Office (Bundesstelle fuer den Warenverkehr), 
by an ordinance of the Federal Minister of 
Economics dated March 21, 1951, and ap- 
pearing in the Bundesanzeiger of March 28. 
The Economics Minister may also issue or- 
ders regulating the use, production, and dis- 
tribution of these metals. Smelters are to 
keep books as to stocks and their disposition. 
This ordinance is to be in force April 1, 1951, 
to June 30, 1952. 


REQUIREMENTS OF OCCUPATION AUTHOR- 
ITIES GIVEN PRIORITY 


Orders placed by the Occupation Author- 
ities of Western Germany for commodities 
or services for their own use are given top 
priority, by an ordinance of the Bundesmin- 
ister fuer Wirtschaft dated March 21, 1951, 
appearing in the Bundesanzeiger of March 
28. This ordinance went into effect on April 
1 and will expire on September 30, 1951. 

The ordinance requires German producers 
to fill orders of the Occupation Authorities 
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before other orders. It also authorizes Fed- 
eral and State authorities to require German 
firms to accept such orders. 


Exchange and Finance 


LEGISLATION GOVERNING SETTLEMENT OF 
REICHSMARK DEBTS AMENDED 


United Nations nationals may now accept 
payment in Deutschemarks for debts owed 
them by German nationals at the rate of 
1 Deutschemark for every 10 Reichsmarks 
previously due without waiving their rights 
to secure whatever future payments there 
may be to United Nations nationals in the 
final settlement of such debts, by virtue of 
Allied High Commission Law No. 46 of Janu- 
ary 25, 1951, published on January 31, and 
made effective retroactively to June 27, 1948. 
The law also permits a United Nations na- 
tional who had previously objected to con- 
version of his debt at the 10-to-1 rate or 
who had refused a previous tender of 
Deutschemarks to withdraw such objection 
or refusal by a notification to the debtor 
made on or before December 31, 1951. 

Under the terms of the monetary reform 
legislation of 1948 debts and claims expressed 
in Reichsmarks were, as a general rule, con- 
verted into new Deutschemark obligations 
at the rate of 1 Deutschemark for every 10 
Reichsmarks. The legislation provided, how- 
ever, that a United Nations national might 
refuse a tender of Deutschemarks in settle- 
ment of a claim or make declaration to his 
debtor on or before October 20, 1948, object- 
ing to conversion of his debt into Deutsche- 
marks. In such cases the debt is not enforce- 
able by the creditor before final settlement 
of the question of Reichsmark debts owed 
to United Nations nationals and creditors’ 
rights remain unaffected by the monetary 
reform legislation. 

Under the terms of Law No. 46 United 
Nations nationals still have the option of 
refusing Deutschemark settlements, but 
creditors who elect to make settlements in 
Deutschemarks do not waive their rights to 
whatever future payments may be made in 
the final settlement of this question. 

Law No. 46 also provides that if a debtor 
goes into bankruptcy before final settlement 
to a United Nations creditor who has refused 
Deutschemark payment, the creditor shall be 
in the same position as if he had not exer- 
cised his option to refuse such payment. 

(Loan copies of Allied High Commission 
Law No. 46 are available from the Western 
European Division, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C.) 


Export BoNvus ABOLISHED 


The export bonus of 20 percent heretofore 
granted to Western German exporters on 
the basis of their exports to the dollar area 
will not be credited against exports made 
after June 22, 1951, according to Foreign 
Trade Circular No. 15/51, published in the 
Bundesanzeiger of March 22, 1951, and effec- 
tive the same date. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 14, 1950, for description 
of the export bonus plan.) 

Beginning on March 22 bonus funds may 
be used only for the purchase of specially 
designated industrial raw materials instead 
of for the virtually unlimited purchases pre- 
viously permitted. (A list of the materials 
now eligible for purchase with bonus funds 
is available from the Western European 
Division, O. I. T., upon request.) 

All bonus funds accruing before March 
22 must be utilized within 4 months from 
that date, and funds accruing after March 
22 must be utilized within 4 months from 
date of accrual. Funds not used within these 
dead lines will be withdrawn. 

In exceptional cases special application 
may be made for the purchase of products 
not on this list provided the imported ma- 
terial is needed for the production of export 
goods or is essential to the German economy. 


Licenses authorizing such use of the bonus 
funds must be approved by the Land (State) 
Ministry of Economics or Agriculture and 
submitted through the German Foreign 
Trade Bank holding the bonus funds on 
deposit. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CIGAR WEIGHT LIMITs FIXED FOR EXCISE- 
TAX PURPOSES 


Limitations on the weight of cigars are 
fixed for purposes of calculating excise taxes, 
effective on April 1, 1951, by an ordinance of 
the Minister of Finance dated March 14 
and published in the Bundeszollblatt of 
March 31. 

Basic maximum weight limitations for 
calculation of the excise tax on cigars, which 
amounts to 30 percent for cigars priced up 
to and including 0.40 Deutschemark (1 
Deutschemark = $0.238), and to 35 percent 
for cigars priced above 0.40 Deutschemark, 
are as follows: 


Marimum 
weight 

Retail price per piece, in Deutschemarks in grams 
0.10 aaa 
0.12 and 0.15........ 
0.17, 0.18, and 0.20_- 
0.22, 0.25, 0.27, and 0.30- - 
0.35 and 0.40 - 
0.45, 0.50, and 0.60_- sane ae 


0.70 and over. ._.....--- ; : 1 


v4 


.3 


oO 


5 


yx 


0 
Al) 
.0 
.0 


Thus, if the weight of a cigar surpasses 
the specified limit, the excess amount will 
be taxed separately as another cigar unit. 
(Similar regulations apply to cigarettes. See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 5, 
1951, p. 13.) 


TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED WITH TURKEY 


A protocol to the trade agreement con- 
cluded between the Western Zones of Ger- 
many and Turkey on January 15, 1949, was 
signed on March 7, 1951, by a Mixed Ger- 
man-Turkish Commission, according to For- 
eign Trade Circular 14/51 of March 9, 1951, 
published in the Bundesanzeiger of March 
15. The protocol contains lists of goods to 
be exchanged by the two parties during the 
period July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, replac- 
ing the lists in the protocol of August 10, 
1949. The new lists are also applicable to 
trade with Western Berlin. 

The new protocol lists both liberalized and 
nonliberalized goods. The principal goods 
which Western Germany is to supply to 
Turkey are the following: Hops, fertilizer, in- 
dustrial chemicals, insecticides, plastics, 
photographic chemicals, leather, textiles, jute 
fabrics and sacks, paper and cardboard, wood 
goods, cement, glass and glass products, 
ceramics, fireproof materials, armatures, 
rolling-mill products, tools and other metal 
goods, agricultural equipment, steel struc- 
tures, motors and generators, electrical and 
scientific instruments and apparatus, 
dredges, mining and other machinery, trail- 
ers, electrical equipment for motor vehicles, 
railroad cars and parts thereof, conveyers, 
cameras, precision instruments, and rubber 
products. 

Most of the items scheduled for delivery 
from Turkey are on the German free list. 
These include grains, fats and oils, dried 
fruit, tobacco, cotton, hides and skins, and 
asbestos. Among the nonliberalized items 
which Turkey is expected to deliver to West- 
ern Germany are wines and liquors, boracite, 
valonia extract, carpets, talc, and blister 
copper. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of 
January 24, 1949, p. 18, and September 5, 1949, 
p. 21, for announcements of earlier agree- 
ments. | 


Commercial Laws Digests 


AGREEMENT REACHED ON REORGANIZATION 
OF COAL AND STEEL INDUSTRIES 


The agreement reached between the Allied 
High Commission and the Government of 
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Western Germany for reorganization of the 
Western German coal and steel industries 
Was announced by a press release of the 
Allied High Commission dated April 2, 1951. 

Allied proposals announced to the Ger- 
man Government early in 1951 envisaged the 
creation of 29 new unit companies from the 
existing complex of iron and steel enterprises. 
The Allied proposals did not then cover the 
problem of linking coal and steel companies, 
a matter which is to be dealt with separately. 
Following extensive discussions the German 
Government submitted its proposals to the 
Allied High Commission on March 13. These 
proposals have been accepted by the High 
Commission. They are summarized as 
follows: 

Unit companies.—There are to be 26 unit 
companies instead of the 29 proposed by the 
High Commission. However, the final plan 
does not deal with the problems presented by 
the Reichswerke and the iron-ore mining 
industry, both of which require particular 
consideration. 

Linking of coal and steel enterprises — 
Coal-mining enterprises are to be allotted 
to 12 of the iron and steel companies. It is 
estimated that the mines and cokeries al- 
lotted will account for about 16.5 percent of 
total Western German coal production. The 
mines allotted will provide not more than 
about 75 percent of each steel company’s re- 
quirements. Although linked with iron and 
steel companies, the coal mines are to be 
separate corporate entities, selling at market 
prices on invoices, including taxes, and sub- 
ject to the same allocation regulations under 
the Schuman Plan as are mines not linked 
with iron and steel companies. 

Coal control and marketing .—The 
Deutsche Kohlenbergbauleitung (German 
executive organization responsible for coal 
production and management) is to be dis- 
solved 3 months after the new coal enter- 
prises are set up. 

The Deutsche Kohlenverkauf (German coal 
sales organization) is to be placed in liqui- 
dation not later than July 1, 1951. Liquida- 
tion will be conducted in stages to be 
completed by October 1, 1952, although the 
High Authority to be established under the 
Schuman Plan may authorize 6-month ex- 
tensions up to October 1, 1953. 

The Allied High Commission has issued 
instructions to the Combined Steel Group 
and the Combined Coal Control Group to 
put these proposals into effect. 

[Copies of the German Chancellor’s letter 
of March 13, stating the German proposals 
in detail, and of the High Commission's 
reply, are available on a loan basis from the 
Western European Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, or from the Regional Office of the 
Department at 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y.] 


Indonesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
AUSTRIA EFFECTIVE 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.”’) 


Iran 


O1IL-REFINERY OPERATIONS DECLINE; 
PRICE TREND Up 


The economic situation in Iran during 
March was complicated by political develop- 
ments. After the assassination of the Pre- 
mier, Parliament approved a resolution pro- 
viding for nationalization of the petroleum 
industry. Inflationary pressures remained 
strong. Scarcity of raw materials affected 
operations of some industries. The Gov- 
ernment’s financial position continued to 
deteriorate. 

INDUSTRY 


Operations at the Abadan oil-refining plant 
declined steadily after the nationalization 
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resolution, the drop being accelerated by 
labor difficulties. (Despite protective mea- 
sures by the Government, late reports in- 
dicate that operations ceased completely on 
April 14, for the first time since 1918.) 

Conditions in the textile industry appear 
to have deteriorated further, as three of the 
principal mills in Isfahan closed in March, 
owing chiefly to a lack of raw cotton. Im- 
mediate action to alleviate this shortage has 
been promised by the Ministry of National 
Economy. A match factory at Hamadan, em- 
ploying 1,400 persons, also has ceased op- 
erations as a result of labor difficulties. The 
increase in unemployment among certain 
industries appears to have been partly offset, 
however, by a growing demand for labor in 
agriculture. 


PRICES 


Both wholesale and retail prices advanced 
in March at an accelerated rate, although 
official data are not yet available. The whole- 
sale price index (Tehran) rose to 640 in the 
month ended February 19, 1951, from 625 in 
the preceding month, while the cost-of-liv- 
ing index (Iran) advanced to 827, from 779. 
The wholesale price index was higher than 
the 533 recorded in February 1950, but the 
cost of living was still below the correspond- 
ing index of 876. 


AGRICULTURE 


The prospects for grain crops continue 
favorable, although more rain in certain 
areas will be necessary to assure a good 
harvest. 

The invasion of desert locusts in southeast 
Iran has assumed serious proportions. Al- 
though steps have been taken to combat this 
situation, it will be at least another month 
before the effectiveness of the control meas- 
ures can be fully evaluated. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Products which were freed of quota re- 
strictions for the year ended March 21, 1951, 
will continue to be free in the fiscal year 
1951-52. 

A protocol for an additional exchange cf 
5,000 to 7,000 metric tons of Iranian rice for 
Soviet sugar under the trade agreement con- 
cluded in November 1950, was reported signed 
in March by representatives of the Soviet 
Union and Iran. The Soviet trade delegation 
is also reported to have purchased 2,000 
metric tons of Iranian dates. 


FINANCE 


The financial position of the Government 
continued weak. Delays were reported in 
the payment of salaries of Government em- 
ployes, especially in the provinces. A Dill 
designed to authorize the issuance of ad- 
ditional banknotes was submitted to Parlia- 
ment, but was defeated. An alternate bill, 
providing for the recall of notes in 500 and 
1,000 denominations within a period of 3 
months, which notes would be exchanged 
for new ones, was passed. This issuance of 
new bills in exchange for lost or destroyed 
notes, in effect, will provide some increase 
in currency. 

An agreement was reported between the 
Iranian Government and the British Bank 
of Iran and the Middle East whereby the 
Bank would repossess its statutory deposit 
(£1,000,000) against payment in rials. Re- 
ports were current that new and less strin- 
gent banking regulations would soon be put 
into effect. As a result, the British Bank 
has delayed its plans for terminating busi- 
ness in Iran. 

GENERAL 


On March 17, 1951, the first of the crown 
lands were distributed among the peasants. 
On that date the Shah handed to 143 peas- 
ants deeds to crown lands located around 
the village of Davoudabad, 33 kilometers 
from Tehran. 

In connection with the projected distribu- 
tion of crown lands and the formation of 
rural cooperative associations, statutes for 
a new agricultural bank were drawn up in 
March. The bank is expected to be capital- 


ized at 1,500,000,000 rials and will primarily 
finance the rural cooperatives—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, TEHRAN, MarR. 29, 1951. 


Ireland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN CUSTOMS DUTIES FURTHER 
SUSPENDED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
extending the suspension of certain import 
duties for an additional 12 months, or until 
March 31, 1952. The suspension of duties 
is for the same list of goods as before except 
the following products, on which customs 
duties are restored: Christmas crackers and 
stockings, snowballs, Easter eggs, and similar 
items, and any of the following articles with 
which they may be filled—Cocoa prepara- 
tions, dolls, articles of sugar, etc., sugar con. 
fectionery, and toys. 

A complete list of goods on which suspen- 
sion of the import duties is continued is 
available from the British Commonwealth 
Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, or 
from any Field Office of the Department. 


LAMINATED-SPRINGS QUOTA ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
specifying that certain laminated springs 
and certain component parts thereof may 
be imported from all countries to a value 
of £3,000 (approximately $8,400) during the 
period April 1, 1951, through September 30, 
1951. This is an increase of £2,000 (approxi. 
mately $5,600) over the value of such prod- 
ucts permitted importation during the period 
October 1, 1950, through March 31, 1951. 


Malaya and 
Singapore 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DESTINATIONAL CONTROLS IMPOSED ON 
RUBBER EXPORTS 


The Governments of the Federation of 
Malaya and Singapore announced on April 5, 
1951, the initiation of destinational controls 
over rubber exports for the purpose of con- 
serving supplies for the United Kingdom 
and other friendly countries. In Malaya no 
formal application will be necessary for ship- 
ment to the United Kingdom, the self-gov- 
erning countries of the British Common- 
wealth, the Irish Republic, and the United 
States; whereas licenses will be required for 
all destinations from Singapore. This sys- 
tem became effective on April 9, according 
to press reports. 


Netherlands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 
AUSTRIA SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.’’) 


Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REDUCTION IN IMPORT DUTIES AND MARGINS 
OF PREFERENCE 


Reductions in the import duties of 24 tariff 
items were put into effect on March 20, 1951, 
by the Government of Pakistan, as an- 
nounced by the Minister of Finance in his 
budget speech of March 19. Margins of pref- 
erence were reduced on 7 items, ranging from 
1144 percent to 12 percent. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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The following table shows the former and under the standard rate of duty. All rates 
new rates applicable to the items affected. are percentages ad valorem unless otherwise 
Imports from the United States are entered shown. 


| 


Rates of duty 


} 
| 


Customs t: ariff | 


Description of article 








| 
| 
\ 
| 
5 Standard Preferential 
item No. | 
| 1 
% Former | Present Former | Present 
ot... Cardamon, cassia, cinnamon, cloves, nut- | ook | | #0 — 45 | 324. 
meg, and pepper. - } 
Ex. 27. ; Coal and coke. as 12annas per | Free__-_.- | 12annas per Free. 
| ton. | ton. | 
27 (2) | Pitch and tar : —); _.| Free..-- 30 : Free. 
27 (4) Kerosene oil | 4annas!____| 7 annas!_.| 4 annas!____| 316 annas.! 
97 (5)... ‘ Mineral oils used as illuminant in wick | 4 annas !__ 6 annas!_.| 4 annas!_. 346 annas,! 
lamps. 
Ex. 28 Precipitated chalk (whiting) and acti- | 36 eee Free. 
vated calcium carbonate. | | } 
i Certain chemicals, drugs, and medicines__| 37% 30 | 3714 P 30. 
28 (17)-- ‘ Potassium bichromate, sodium bichro- | 30__- ). 30 Free. 
mate, and all chrome compounds. } 
Ex. 30 Titanium oxide, iron oxide, chrome pig- | 36 | 30 ac ae : | 20. 
ments, lithophone, ultramarine blue. 
Ex. 30 (2) (a Red lead, genuine dry, moist, and re- | 36or Rs. 484* | 300r Rs. 434* | 24-_-___- | 20. 
duced moist. per cwt. + per cwt. 
one-fifth of 
duty. 
Ex. 30 (2) (b) White lead, genuine dry 36 or Rs. 534* | 30 or Rs. 534* | 24_.--- 20. 
percwt. + per cwt. 
one-fifth of 
duty. 
Ex. 30 (2) (c) Zine white, genuine dry 36 or Rs. 6 | 30 or Rs. 6 | 24 | 20. 


percwt. + per cwt, 
one-fifth of 
duty. 


Ex. 30 (3) (a) Red lead, reduced dry 30 or Rs. 434° 25or Rs.434* | 300r Rs. 434* | 25 or Rs. 434* 





perewt. + per cwt. perewt.+ | per cwt. 
one-fifth of | one- fifth of | 
| duty. | duty. 
Ex. 30 (3) (b White lead, genuine moist and reduced | 30or Rs. 534* | 25or Rs. 534* | 30 or Rs. 534 4* | 25 5 or Rs. 584* 
dry and moist. percwt.+ | per cwt. per cwt. + per cwt. 
one-fifth of | one- fifth of | 
| duty. | duty. B 

Ex. 30 (3) (¢ Zine white, genuine moist 30 or Rs. 6 | 25 or Rs. 6* | 30 or Rs. 6* | 2 25 or Rs. 6* 
percwt.+ | per cwt. percwt. + | per cwt. 
one-fifth of one-fifth of 
duty. duty. 

Ex. 30 (3) (d) Zine white, reduced dry or moist 30 or Rs. 444* || 250r Rs. 444* | 300r Rs. 44%4* | 25o0r Rs. 444* 
percwt. + } per cwt. | percwt.+ per cwt. 
one-fifth of | one-fifth of 
duty. | duty. 

30 (5)... Plumbago and graphite 36 | Free____- Ee Free 

Ex. 47 (2) Artificial silk yarn 40 or 8annas | 350r7annas | 40 or 8annas | 35 or 7 annas 
per lb.* perlb.* | per lb.* per lb.* 

Ex. 59 Dead-burnt magnesite 0 Free on san) Bees. 

63 (1) Iron alloys commonly used for steel] mak- 

ing 1834 Free 1834. _- | Free. 
63 (4) Pig iron 10 | Free 10 Free. 
66 (1)! Unwrought ingots, blocks, and bars of 
aluminum: 
Ingots 15 15 15 15. 
Others 30 15 30 15. 
76 (1 Ships and other vessels for inland and | 1834 Free 1834 Free. 
harbor navigation, including steamers, 
launches, boats, and barges imported 
entire or In sections 
Ex. &7 Carbon black and factice 3714 15 3714 15. 
1 Per imperial gallon. 
*The abbreviation ‘‘Rs.’’ means “‘rupees.”” 1 rupee (16 annas)=approximately US $0.30. Where alternate rates are 
given the one applicable is the one which yields the greater amount of duty at the time of importation. 
Peru and the lowest average free-market rate dur- 


ing the period January-June 1950). The 
total governmental obligation recognized 
amounts to 47,011,343 soles, and the recent 
decree provides for payment of this amount 
over a 4-year period in 12 separate payments 
(one every 4 months). The Government’s 
obligation in dollar arrearages amounts to 
43,979,867 soles, or $5,711,671 converted to 
soles at the 7.70 rate. 

The decree states that the Peruvian debtor 
is obligated to pay the difference between the 
7.70 soles per dollar provided by the Gov- 
ernment and the current rate of exchange on 
the day upon which payment of the debt is 
made. On the basis of the present rate of 
14.95 soles per dollar, the importer would 
have to pay the difference of 7.25 soles for 
each dollar approved. Consequently, it 
would cost the importer 0.75 sol per dollar 
above the old official rate of 6.50 soles per 
dollar, at which rate the licenses were 
originally approved. 

The Government has allotted 13,596,400 
soles toward partial payment during 1951 of 
these recognized commercial arrearages. The 
first payment will be due on April 30, 1951. 
The Government will pay in full all registered 
applications of 20,000 soles or less, which will 


Exchange and Finance 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING LIQUIDATION OF 
THE GOVERNMENT’S PORTION OF RECOG- 
NIZED COMMERCIAL ARREARAGES 


The Peruvian Government has published 
the regulations that will govern the liqui- 
dation of its portion of recognized com- 
mercial arrearages, in a Supreme Decree 
dated April 2, 1951, and reported in a recent 
dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in Lima. 

In accordance with the regulations of 
decree law No. 11448 of July 14, 1950, pro- 
viding for payment of all old exchange au- 
thorizations issued at the official rate prior 
to December 3, 1948, which were registered 
in the special registry created for such pur- 
pose on February 19, 1949, the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment recognizes debts to 435 registered 
applicants. The differential rate of 7.70 soles 
per U. S. dollar and its equivalent in other 
currencies was determined according to in- 
formation supplied by the Superintendency 
of Banks (the calculated difference between 
the former official rate of 6.50 soles per dollar 


May 7, 195] 


cancel 240 of the total 435 applications. Each 
of the remaining applications will receive 
a payment of 20,000 soles. 

The second payment will be made on Au- 
gust 31, 1951, and will pay in full all amounts 
remaining due to the 24 applications which 
have a balance due of 10,000 soles or less 
on this date, that is, applications which had 
an original balance of 30,000 soles or less. 
The remaining registered claims will receive 
a payment of 9.02 percent of the original 
amount registered. 

On December 31, 1951, the 37 applications 
that have a balance due of 26,000 soles or 
less will receive payment in full; that is, ap- 
plications that had an original balance of 
56,000 soles or less. The remaining 134 ap- 
plications will receive a payment of 10.55 
percent of the original amount registered. 

The balance of 33,414,943.69 soles, which 
corresponds to the amount that will be due 
the 134 remaining applications, will be can- 
celed in 9 installments (one every 4 months) 
of 3,712,771.52 soles each through the years 
1952, 1953, and 1954. These payments are 
to be charged to the budget allotments to 
be authorized by the Ministry of Finance 
(Hacienda). 

Further information on application of 
these regulations has been sent to the Field 
Offices of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


EXPORTERS May Not HAVE To DELIVER ALL 
EXCHANGE PROCEEDS TO CENTRAL RE- 
SERVE BANK 


A Puruvian Supreme Decree dated March 
21, 1951, provides that the amount of foreign- 
exchange proceeds arising from exports to 
be delivered to the Central Reserve Bank, 
as prescribed by article 1 of law No. 10905 
and article 2 of law No. 11208, will be made 
in the future in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the national economy, as de- 
cided by the Central Reserve Bank, subject to 
approval of the Ministry of Finance. 

The preamble of the decree states that the 
certificate system was temporarily estab- 
lished in order to meet the requirements of 
national consumption and to protect the 
Peruvian currency, but inasmuch as the 
country’s balance of payments is now favor- 
able further issuance of exchange certificates 
for the total value of exports would be in 
excess of requirements. 

It is generally believed that the new meas- 
ure is intended to place the Central Reserve 
Bank in a position to refuse further acquisi- 
tion of 100 percent of export proceeds when- 
ever it may deem advisable. 

During a recent press interview, the Min- 
ister of Finance stated that he had recom- 
mended that a proportion of 75 percent of 
export proceeds be retained in exchange cer- 
tificates and the remainder be given to the 
exporter in free exchange. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEXTILE AND CLOTHING: IMPORT DUTIES 
REESTABLISHED 


Import duties on wool and cotton cloth, 
work clothing, linens, cotton and woolen 
threads and yarns, and jute sacks applicable 
in Tunisia to non-French Union goods but 
temporarily suspended on December 5, 1950, 
were reestablished as of March 16, 1951, ac- 
cording to a series of official orders published 


in the Journal Officiel Tunisien No. 22 of the 
same date. 


Turkey 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED WITH WESTERN 
GERMANY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Western.”) 
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United Kingdom 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN CHEMICALS EXEMPTED FROM KEyY- 
INDUSTRY DuUTY 


The British Treasury has issued an order 
(Safeguarding of Industries (Exemption) 
(No. 2)) which exempts from key-industry 
duty the following chemicals for the period 
beginning March 22, 1951, and ending Au- 
gust 19, 1951: Carbon disulphide, cobalt sul- 
phate, formic acid of a strength less than 
98 percent by weight, lithium carbonate, 
phosphoric acid, tricresyl phosphate (a hy- 
droxybenzene ester homologue), triethyl 
phosphate (an ethyl ester). 

Another Order (Safeguarding of Indus- 
tries (Exemption) (No. 3)) exempts from 
key-industry duty ethylene glycol ethers for 
the period beginning April 1, 1951, and end- 
ing August 19, 1951. 


Uruguay 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN FEBRUARY 
AND MARCH 


TOURISM AND THE PESO 


Uruguayan commercial activity was slowed 
down by Carnival Week which, under gov- 
ernment stimulus, continues through the 
Lenten season followed by the almost com- 
plete shut-down in business and state af- 
fairs during Holy Week (locally designated 
“Tourist Week’’) when every inhabitant of 
Montevideo tries to escape the city for beach 
resorts or the country. The International 
Motion Picture Festival held at Punta del 
Este, February 15 through March 5, and the 
inauguration ceremonies for the new Presi- 
dent (March 1) with attendant receptions 
for official delegations, party giving, et cet- 
era, compensated to some extent, for the 
absence of Argentine tourists expected at 
this time of year, but presently held off by 
internal restrictions and depreciated cur- 
rency in that Republic. Once the festivities 
were over, the new government began to take 
stock of the situation and learn what was 
inherited from the previous regime. 

With the 1950-51 wool clip largely dis- 
posed of at constantly increasing prices and 
the momentary stabilization in the interna- 
tional situation, the peso showed a downward 
trend against the dollar, reaching quotations 
of 2.145-2.155 at the end of March. This 
rise in dollar value is considered reasonable 
and sound in view of the seasonal decrease 
in wool sales until the new clip begins in 
October, and should be somewhat relieving 
to the Uruguayan Government, since too 
strong a peso does little good to the coun- 
try and presents a hazard to the exchange 
position “should anything go wrong.” The 
current higher dollar quotations are also 
said to reflect large conversions of Argentine 
money into dollars on the local exchange 
market. 


LABOR 


No serious labor problem arose in the first 
quarter of 1951, as the vacation season was 
in full swing, and earlier demands had been 
largely met by the outgoing administration 
in the 1950 election year. Unrest continued, 
however, among municipal transport workers 
(operators of bus and trolley cars) because 
the raise in fare from 0.08 to 0.10 pesos de- 
clared at year’s end by the municipality of 
Montevideo was contested through a never- 
before-used constitutional provision for 
popular referendum. Meanwhile the bus 
and trolley workers wonder what will hap- 
pen to their new wage increases, which were 
predicated on the higher fare, if the increases 
should be rejected by the referendum. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


The farm crop situation was satisfactory, 
corn and sunflower seed being the only heavy 
crops yet to be harvested in the 1950-51 
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season. Weather conditions continued 
favorable for both crops during February 
and March. Estimates place corn produc- 
tion at 196,000 metric tons and sunflower 
seed at approximately 52,000 metric tons. 
These are quantities which should supply all 
of Uruguay’s requirements for these com- 
modities and provide surpluses for export. 

At the end of February, 70 percent of the 
1950-51 wool clip (season beginning Octo- 
ber 1) had moved into export channels. Ex- 
ports during this 5-month period totaled 
116,369 bales, of which 91,498 bales were 
shipped to the United States and 23,000 bales 
remained for export. Practically all re- 
maining stocks are held in Montevideo. 

Meat exports to the United Kingdom are 
still being held, pending a price solution be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Argentina, 
but negotiations again under way in Buenos 
Aires give hope for an early settlement. 
(Uruguay usually is automatically granted 
the same price agreed upon by Argentina.) 
The situation of the export packing houses 
has not become critical, as storage space is 
still adequate for the limited new stocks. 
However, meat supplies for local consump- 
tion are critical despite recent government 
price incentives. Black market purchases 
outside Montevideo continue to preoccupy 
official quarters, as they divert cattle from 
the fixed-price national slaughterhouse 
serving the city. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The Export-Import Control Office has not 
yet distributed its latest quota for automo- 
biles, but announcement was made on March 
28 for the opening of quotas of $9,769,000 for 
third category (nonessential) merchandise 
from certain European countries, the United 
States, and Canada (United States-Canada 
share is $1,760,000). ‘This is a continuation 
of the government’s policy of relaxing im- 
port controls on goods not produced domes- 
tically in light of the improved dollar ex- 
change position and the uncertainties of the 
international market. The United Kingdom 
sterling area was left out of these quotas. 

Since the beginning of the year, the news- 
print situation has been critical owing partly 
to cancellation of Canadian contracts in 
mid-1950 at the behest of the exchange con- 
trol authorities and partly to the vast con- 
sumption of paper during the national 
election campaign which ended November 26, 
1950. In early January the newspapers 
raised their sales price and after much ne- 
gotiation were able to contract for 5,000 tons 
of newsprint from the United States as an 
emergency supply. When Swedish suppliers 
informed Uruguayan buyers that second 
quarter prices would be increased, Uru- 
guayan newspapers in turn raised their 
advertising rates by 40 percent, effective 
March 26. 

On the whole, the quarter may be charac- 
terized as a period of expectation. The 
outgoing government (same political party) 
announced a budgetary deficit of 4,000,000 
pesos, but this sum is considered a book- 
keeping figure, as it does not include many 
deficit items resulting from the activities of 
government enterprises (the railways, for 
instance). It is not yet known whether last 
year’s salary increases for government 
workers will be met by the taxes created 
for this purpose or whether the Exchange 
Profits Fund, now overloaded with demands 
from the numerous food supply subsidies, 
will be called upon to meet the additional 
drain. 

Government revenue for 1950 is reported 
as 335,173,436 Uruguayan pesos in compari- 
son with 303,481,918 pesos in 1949. 

While the Exchange Profits Fund showed 
a remarkable increase, subsidy payments 
(principally on wheat, meat, and milk) esti- 
mated at around 60,000,000 pesos for 1950, 
created a deficit in the Fund. These pay- 
ments may be expected to increase during 
1951.—U. S. Embassy, Montevideo, April 4, 
1951. 





Venezuela 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN MARCH 


CURRENCY DEVALUATION RUMORS DENIED 


A sharp decline in the dollar reserves of 
the Central Bank of Venezuela in 1950 and 
a continuation of an excess of dollar foreign 
exchange sales over purchases since the be- 
ginning of 1951 caused rumors of the deval- 
uation of the bolivar. However, Central 
Bank and Government officials vigorously de- 
nied that either devaluation or the exercise 
of exchange controls were under considera- 
tion. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


As rapid repairs were under way to instal- 
lations damaged in the February floods and 
the heavy rains abated, business conditions 
in the affected areas gradually improved. 
Notwithstanding improvements in retail 
trade during the Easter holidays, wholesale 
and retail trade generally continued below 
normal. On the other hand, the production 
of crude petroleum broke all records, aver- 
aging 1,672,613 barrels per day in the week 
ended March 19. The offer of a Portuguese 
promoter to construct a flour mill in Ven- 
ezuela, on the grant of one-half of the 
Venezuelan wheat quota under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, is advancing, 
and the promoter was expected in Caracas 
at an early date to conclude details. A con- 
tract for an engineering survey of the Cara- 
cas-Barquisimeto railroad based on the Na- 
tional Railway Rehabilitation and Expansion 
Plan was signed between the State Railways 
Administration and a United States firm. 
Last estimates of the cost of the construc- 
tion of the improved Caracas-Barquisimeto 
railway system was 80,000,000 bolivares (1 
bolivar is equivalent to $0.30 U. S. currency). 


TARIFFS AND TRADE PROTECTION 


A separate customs tariff classification was 
established for corrugated aluminum sheets, 
effective March 15, and the duty rate set at 
0.01 bolivar per kilogram. The National Sup- 
ply Commission established maximum prices 
for national woolen textiles sold to importers, 
effective through November 30, 1951. Impor- 
tation of woolen textiles remained subject 
to prior licensing based on purchases of 
domestically manufactured woolen textiles 
equal to at least 50 percent of proposed im- 
ports. The powdered-milk agreement reached 
in March 1950 was renewed with certain 
modifications. Effective March 29, importers 
may obtain licenses for duty-free importa- 
tions on the basis of purchasing one unit of 
local milk powder for each 12 units imported, 
and must pay the local processing plant 78 
bolivares per case of six 5-pound tins and 
resell to retailers at not more than 53 boli- 
vares per case, thus sustaining a loss of 25 
bolivares per case. The maximum author- 
ized retail price of imported milk powder 
was increased to 13 bolivares per 5-pound 
tin. Copra producers, calling attention to 
the increased price granted on local vege- 
table lard, are asking that the current ceiling 
on local copra of 1,000 bolivares per metric 
ton be raised by at least 10 percent. 


AGRICULTURE 


Unseasonably wet weather early in March 
reduced the prospective potato crop by 10 to 
15 percent, and because of the cost of fungi- 
cides it has reduced the anticipated profits 
on the crop saved. However, weather con- 
ditions in the latter part of the month 
favored the progress of control measures 
against the cotton boll weevil, and the area 
covered will exceed that of last year. Control 
involves the destruction of wild and escape 
cotton by means of herbicides, sprays, and 
early plowing of last year’s cotton fields. 
The Venezuelan Development Corporation 
(CorporacioOn Venezolana de Fomento) an- 
nounced credits of approximately 12,000,000 
bolivares for the expansion of rice acreage 
this year, compared with credits of 19,637,141 
bolivares in 1950. The Corporation expects 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Operations, Bureau 
, " : .< 
of National Production Authority, 


Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


SuGAR-—BEET INDUSTRY LARGEST USER OF 
FERTILIZER, TURKEY 


Supplies of fertilizer in Turkey in 1950, 
apparently almost entirely used, were es- 
timated at about 14,000 metric tons of super- 
phosphate and 28,000 tons of nitrogenous 
materials, a marked increase over previous 
consumption. The sugar-beet industry is 
the largest user. Superphosphate and am- 
monium sulfate are made by the Karabuk 
iron and steel mills; output in 1950 was 
13,787 tons and 2,765 tons, respectively. It 
is estimated that about 16,000 tons of super- 
phosphate and 3,500 tons of ammonium 
sulfate will be produced at Karabuk in 1951. 
Imports of fertilizers in the first 11 months 
of 1950 totaled 26,312 tons. 


TURKEY’S IMPORTS 


Turkey's imports of chemicals and drugs 
in 1950 were valued at T£9,754,000. Imports 
of dyes totaled T£12,069,000. (T£1—$0.357, 
United States currency.) 


BELGIAN CONGO’S IMPORTS 


Belgian Congo’s imports of certain chemi- 
cals in the first 11 months of 1950 were as 
follows, in metric tons (values in millions 
of Congo francs in parentheses): Industrial 
alcohol, 260 (4); paints and varnishes, 2,615 
(63); chemicals, 10,160 (74); and soap, 926 
(17). (Fifty Congo francs=US$1, postde- 
valuation; 44, predevaluation.) 


MORE FAVORABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN 
BELGIAN INDUSTRY 


In the first half of 1950 the Belgian chem- 
ical industry showed no improvement com- 
pared with 1949. However, conditions 
changed in the second half of the year, 
and more favorable developments in the in- 
dustry are said to be due not only to the 
international situation and its effect on the 
market but also to the establishment of the 
European Payments Union and the lifting 
of import restrictions in certain countries 
of the sterling area. 

Production of nitrogenous fertilizer was 
greater in 1950 than in 1949 but below that 
in 1947 and 1948. Demand for sulfuric acid, 
especially for fertilizer manufacture, in- 
creased in the second half of 1950, but out- 
put was limited because of difficulties in ob- 
taining sulfur. Tar derivatives and benzene 
products were in good demand, and the mar- 


ket for dyes improved substantially toward 
the end of the year. 


EXPANSION PLANNED IN CHILE’s NITRATE 
PRODUCTION 


Cia. Salitrera de Tarapaca y Antofagasta, 
Chile’s third largest producer of nitrates, has 
almost completed a modern pilot unit at its 
Victoria plant to recover potassium as well 
as sodium nitrate. The firm is attempting 
to obtain capital to construct a commercial 
installation at the site. The company also 
hopes eventually to build a still larger plant 
at the port of Iquique, which it believes 
would achieve economies in the handling of 
ore and the movement of nitrates from mine 
to port. 

The Lautaro and Anglo-Chilean nitrate 
companies are proceeding with plans for 
their merger, which is expected to be com- 
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pleted by July 1, 1951. The action will fa- 
cilitate expansion of production and further 


development of the solar-evaporation proc- 
ess. 


VIGOROUS BEETLE-CONTROL PROGRAM 
CONDUCTED, WESTERN GERMANY 


The Federal Ministry for Food, Agricul- 
ture, and Forestry, Western Germany, states 
in its annual report that 98 percent of the 
country’s 24,556 communities were affected 
by the Colorado beetle in 1950, compared with 
83 percent in 1949. A vigorous control cam- 
paign was conducted during the _ year; 
1,085,140 hectares of land were treated (1 
hectare=2.47 acres), and 6,795 metric tons 
of sprays and 3,070 tons of dusting materials 
were used. 


SYNTHETIC RESIN AND PLASTIC OUTPUT 
INCREASED, JAPAN 


Production of synthetic resins and plas- 
tics in Japan in December 1950 increased 
substantially to 2,680 metric tons from 2,372 
tons in November. Output of individual 
items was as follows, in metric tons: Urea 
resins, 841; celluloid, 638; viny-chloride 
resins, 162; vinyl acetate, 413; glyptal resins, 
49; phenolic resins, 531; methacrylate resins, 
20; and polyamide resins, 26. 


BUTANOL AND ACETIC-AcID PRODUCTION 
RISES, JAPAN 


Monthly average production of butanol in 
Japan rose to 239 metric tons in 1950 from 
127 in 1949, according to the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry. Figures 


for acetic acid were 1,178 tons and 1,160 tons, 
respectively. 


NETHERLANDS FERTILIZER IMPORTS 


Imports of fertilizers into the Netherlands 
increased in value in 1950 to 148,000,000 
guilders from 109,700,000 in 1949. (One 
guilder=$0.263, United States currency, 
postdevaluation; $0.3453, predevaluation.) 


SUBSIDY ON CERTAIN IMPORTS CONTINUED, 
NEw ZEALAND 


The subsidy on imported phosphatic fer- 
tilizers, including basic slag, guano, and 
finely ground North African phosphate 
rock, will be continued in New Zealand for 
another year on the basis of £2 per long ton. 
Industry funds will carry 85 percent of the 
cost and the Consolidated Fund 15 percent. 
Assistance in transporting lime has been ex- 
tended until July 1952. 


MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICALS INCLUDED IN 
PAKISTAN’S SIX-YEAR PLAN 


The Pakistan Planning Commission recom- 
mended in March 1951 that work begin as 
soon as possible on the Six-Year National 
Development Plan. Appropriations for sev- 
eral projects were approved, including an 
unspecified amount for the manufacture of 
chemicals and drugs. 


PRODUCTION OF IMPORTANT ITEMS, 
PORTUGAL 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Portugal in the first 9 months of 1950, in 
metric tons except where otherwise specified, 
was as follows (1949 figures in parentheses) : 


Copper sulfate, 6,732 (10,413); caustic soda, 
4,711 (6,722); calcium carbide, 3,101 (2,751); 
nitric acid, 125 (157); and industrial alcohol, 
3,036,000 liters (3,215,000). 

Output of sulfuric acid in the first 11 
months of 1950 was 199,728 tons, compared 
with 190,517 in the corresponding period of 
1949; figures for superphosphate were 282,765 
tons and 274,200 tons, respectively. 


NORWAY’S TRADE RISES 


Norway’s imports of chemicals increased 
4,000,000 crowns in value in January 1951 
from those in December 1950; totals were 
20,100,000 crowns and 16,100,000 crowns, re- 
spectively. Fertilizers accounted for 
6,500,000 crowns in January and 5,700,000 in 
December. 

Exports of chemicals rose in value to 
24,600,000 crowns in January 1951 from 
19,000,000 in December. Fertilizer exports 
almost doubled in value, accounting for 
18,500,000 crowns in January and 9,300,000 
in December. 

(One Norwegian crown=$0.1402, United 
States currency, postdevaluation.) 


ORGANIZATION TO PROMOTE IRON- AND 
COPPER-PYRITE OUTPUT, SPAIN 


The Ministry of Industry and Commerce, 
Spain, has announced the creation of an 
organization known as Operation P to pro- 
mote the production of iron and copper 
pyrites. Representatives of the Ministry and 
the Mining Board of the Province of Huelva 
will be included in the membership of a 
commission which will be established to 
manage the project. This commission will 
license the exportation of pyrites and im- 


port the raw materials and machinery for 
the mines. 


PRODUCTION, TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 


Production of chemicals in Taiwan (For- 
mosa) in the first 11 months of 1950 included 
31,715 metric tons of superphosphate, 18,530 
tons of calcium cyanamide, 2,785 tons of 
caustic soda, and 25,495,290 liters of alcohol, 
the Provincial Production Board reports. 

The National Resources Commission, 
Taiwan (Formosa), has announced 1951 pro- 
duction goals for the enterprises under its 
control. Target figures for the Taiwan 
Fertilizer Manufacturing Corporation are as 
follows, in metric tons: Calcium cyanamide, 
47,000; superphosphate, 45,000; and calcium 
carbide, 2,400. Goals for the Taiwan Alkali 
Corporation are, in metric tons (1950 pro- 
duction figures in parentheses): Caustic 
soda, 6,360 (3,080); hydrochloric acid, 2,700 
(1,750); and liquid chlorine, 1,535 (570). 


THAILAND PLANS WOOD-PRESERVING PLANT 


Thailand has no wood-preserving plants. 
The Royal Railways and the Forest Indus- 
tries Organization, both Government com- 
panies, are planning to establish such in- 
stallations. Two small dry kilns operate in 
Bangkok and use negligible amounts of wood 
preservatives. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA’S INSECTICIDE 
INDUSTRY NATIONALIZED 


The Klipfontein Organic Products Corpo- 
ration Act promotes within the Union of 
South Africa the manufacture of insecti- 
cides, pesticides, fungicides, herbicides, and 
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certain other commodities, and establishes 
the Klipfontein Organic Products Corpora- 
tion for this purpose. The Corporation also 
is granted the power to buy, sell, exchange, 
and otherwise deal in such products. The 
establishment of this organization national- 
izes the Union’s insecticide industry. 


U. K. PotasH Deposits EXPLORED; 
POTASSIUM RESERVES 


Exploration of potash deposits in north- 
eastern Yorkshire, United Kingdom, con- 
tinues, and consideration is being given to 
the most appropriate methods of extraction, 
states the British press. Recent work con- 
firms estimates of the existence of large re- 
serves of potassium salt in the area. 


NEw CHEMICAL PLANT IN ENGLAND 


Murgatroyd’s Salt and Chemical Co., Ltd., 
United Kingdom, has completed large, 
modern works in Cheshire, states the for- 
eign press. Liquid chlorine, caustic soda, 
hydrochloric acid, and vacuum salt are of- 
fered for immediate delivery. These addi- 
tions to British supplies of basic industrial 
chemicals are timely and have been imme- 
diately absorbed by the market. The com- 
pany is part of the Tennant group and is an 
important new activity. 


Essential Oils 


EXPORTS FROM BELGIAN CONGO AND 
RUANDA-URUNDI 


Esséntial oils exported from the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi during the first 
11 months of 1950 aggregated 139 gross metric 
tons valued at 11,000,000 Congo francs, ac- 
cording to preliminary statistics. (Fifty 
Congo francs= US$1.) 


MoreE CITRONELLA TO BE PLANTED IN 
HONDURAS 


Citronella planting has gained interest in 
Honduras during the past year, owing to the 
rise in the world market price for the prod- 
uct and the expected shortage. It is said 
that there are only two sizable producers. 
Their combined plantings do not exceed 450 
acres, but plans are being made to substan- 
tially increase the acreage in 1951. 

Lemongrass oil is produced in Honduras in 
extremely small quantities. Small amounts 
are purchased by the soap factories to give 
their strong laundry soap a more pleasant 
odor. It is reported that a negligible quan- 
tity of lemongrass is used to brew medicinal 
tea. 


Foodstufis 


FRANCE Has Record SUGAR PRODUCTION 


France produced a record crop of sugar 
beets in 1950, amounting to 13,800,000 tons, 
and sugar factories turned out a record total 
of 1,294,000 tons of refined sugar during the 
1950-51 season. As a byproduct of sugar 
production, 450,000 tons of molasses were 
produced, of which 130,000 are to be ex- 
ported. 

The total supply of sugar available to Met- 
ropolitan France, including domestic pro- 
duction, carry-over, and imports from French 
Overseas Territories, is 1,542,000 tons. This 
will enable France to satisfy domestic needs 
of about 1,000,000 tons; export at least 200,- 
000 tons to the Overseas Territories and 100,- 
000 tons to Germany, and still have enough 
stocks on hand for a normal carry-over of 
about 100,000 tons and a special reserve of 
120,000 tons. 


FINAL PAYMENT ON CANADIAN 5—YEAR 
WHEAT PooL ANNOUNCED 
The Canadian Government has an- 
nounced that it proposes to add $65,000,000 to 
the sums available for distribution in the 
5-year wheat pool. This addition will bring 
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the total available for distribution to $120,- 
000,000. On the basis of deliveries of 1,428,- 
000,000 bushels during the period of the 
5-year pool (1945-46 to 1949-50 crop years), 
this sum will provide a final payment to 
farmers of about 8.3 cents a bushel. 

The proposed final payment is additional 
to the more than $2,000,000,000 already paid 
to farmers under the pool, on the basis of 
$1.75 a bushel for No. 1 Northern. The final 
payment, 8.3 cents a bushel, will bring this 
price to $1.83. 

It is believed that the final settlement 
as announced will not be satisfactory to the 
producers. The organized wheat farmers 
have gone on record as asking for a final 
payment equivalent to 25 cents a bushel, 
including some adjustment by the United 
Kingdom. It is generally believed that if a 
final payment of 15 cents had been proposed 
the wheat producers would be satisfied. 
The announcement of a payment of about 
8.3 cents will probably bring strong pro- 
tests throughout the western Provinces. 


INDONESIAN CASSIA CROP CURTAILED 


Exports of cassia from Indonesia in the 
first 11 months of 1950 totaled 4,575 metric 
tons, of which the Netherlands took nearly 
50 percent. The United States took 876 tons 
and Singapore 910 tons. It is doubtful if the 
earlier crop estimate of 6,000 tons will prove 
accurate as the high rubber prices during 
1950 made rubber tapping more profitable for 
the natives of the Padang area, where cas- 
sia cultivation is centered. It is rumored 
that quantities of cassia have been smuggled 
out of the country, as dealers complain that 
Indonesian-grown cassia is being offered in 
Hong Kong for 16 cents a pound, or 20 per- 
cent less than the price of cassia legitimately 
exported from Pandang. 


INDONESIA’S NUTMEG Crop DAMAGED 


Exports of cultivated nutmegs from Indo- 
nesia in the first 11 months of 1950 amounted 
to 2,314 metric tons, of which Singapore and 
the Netherlands took the largest part. Ship- 
ments to the United States amounted to 
614 tons, most of which was of poor quality, 
for distilling into oil. After the closing of 
the Banda estates, where the best-quality 
nutmegs were grown for the United States 
market, the fruit of lower quality from Sula- 
wezi had difficulty in passing food inspection. 
The total crop for 1950 amounted to about 
2,500 tons, and any increase during 1951 will 
be dependent upon the condition of the large 
estates on Banda Island. Local dealers are 
still awaiting word on the damage to Ban- 
da’s nutmeg trees during the recent fighting 
in that area. 


HIGH PRICES STIMULATE INDONESIAN TEA 
INDUSTRY 


Production of tea in Indonesia in the first 
11 months of 1950 amounted to 31,345 long 
tons, according to preliminary figures. Pro- 
duction for the year 1950 is estimated at 
33,600 tons. This quantity compares with a 
1949 output of 27,174 tons and a 1948 pro- 
duction of 12,618 tons. 

The trade attributes the increase in tea 
production in 1950 to higher tea prices ob- 
tainable, particularly during the latter half 
of the year following the outbreak of war 
in Korea. Producing areas were extended, 
and estates in production numbered 193 by 
the end of 1950, as compared with 180 at 
the beginning of the year. 

Exports of tea in 1950 amounted to 31,694 
tons, as compared with 23,694 tons in 1949. 
Figures for both years approximate about 90 
percent of production. Detailed figures of 
exports in the first 11 monhts of 1950 show 
that the Netherlands was again the best cus- 
tomer, taking 11,320 tons. Egypt was second, 
with 2,886 tons; the United States third, 
2,211 tons; and Australia fourth, 2,016 tons. 

Tea dealers report that beginning on April 
1 tea auctions will be held in London and 
consignments can be offered for sale in that 
manner. It is expected that this procedure 





will result in fewer season contracts, such as 
Britain signed with Indonesian growers in 
1950. It is also reported that sales to Eng- 
land will probably decrease in 1951. Aus- 
tralia, took large quantities of Indonesian 
tea early in 1950 but drastically cut purchases 
late in the year and is currently reported 
out of the market. Australia is now buying 
Ceylon grades at lower prices than Indone- 
sian offerings, and despite the trade agree- 
ment with Indonesia signed early in 1950, 
the Australian Tea Commissioner has re- 
fused to authorize purchases in that country 
until prices drop. 

Although United States consumption of 
tea has been increasing, imports from Indo- 
nesia show a slight decline, to 2,211 tons in 
January—November 1950, as compared with 
2,350 tons in the year 1949. Dealers attribute 
this reduction in part to competition from 
other countries—the Netherlands, Egypt, and 
the United Kingdom—for the Indonesian 
output, but more directly to the fact that 
United States importers are too firm in their 
demands and unwilling to accept tea that 
varies in any degree from the airmail samples 
used in promoting sales. 


NIGERIA’s CAcAO Crop NORMAL 


The 1950-51 cacao crop of Nigeria will 
amount to about 100,000 long tons, a normal 
crop. It is understood that the cocoa Mar- 
keting Board of Nigeria plans to increase its 
purchasing prices drastically during the next 
producing season, probably because of in- 
creases in world prices and the rising cost of 
living in Nigeria. It is also believed that the 
Board is amassing reserves at a rapid rate 
and wishes to distribute some of its profits. 

The Cocoa Marketing Board purchased 
through February 22, 1951, 96,413 tons of the 
Main Crop and 554 tons of the Light Crop. 

Exports of cacao in 1950 totaled 99,946 
tons. The United States was the leading 
customer, taking 52,880 tons; the United 
Kingdom second, with 37,798; the Nether- 
lands, 5,978 tons; Germany, 3,040 tons; and 
Canada, 250 tons. 


PARAGUAY ImporRTS U.S. RICE FOR SEEDING 


Trade and Government sources are of the 
opinion that Paraguay’s production of rough 
rice from the 1949-50 harvest was about 
18,000 metric tons. 

Rice imports into Paraguay in 1950 con- 
sisted of 150,00 kilograms of Zenith seed, 
purchased in the United States and planted 
in selected areas of the country in order that 
enough grain might be available for future 
seedings (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 
About 1,000 hectares of particularly fertile 
land was seeded with 150 kilograms of Zenith 
seed each, and it is contemplated that the 
harvest from these State-supervised areas 
will be 5,000 kilograms of grain per hectare. 
(1 hectare=2.471 acres.) It is believed that 
the total harvest of Zenith seed, amounting 
to 5,000,000 kilograms, will be sufficient to 
plant all of the area for the 1951-52 rice crop 
in this variety. Agricultural technicians are 
of the opinion that Zenith rice gives a much 
greater yield than the Blue Rose varieties 
already prevalent in the country and is 
repellent to the plant diseases that have 
taken quite a toll in Paraguay. 

Exports of rice from Paraguay in the first 
11 months in 1950 amounted to 450,000 
kilograms. 


ReEcorD CROP OF SUGAR BEETS PRODUCED 
IN SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland sharply increased its supplies 
of sugar in 1950. It harvested the largest 
crop of sugar beets on record, 238,000 metric 
tons, with a refined sugar yield of 25,000 
tons. 

Imports of sugar in 1950 were by far the 
largest ever reported—297,064 metric tons, of 
which 50,632 tons were raw sugar, 243,317 
tons refined sugar, and 3,115 tons “other 
types” (refined cane or beet sugar in bars, 
loaves, etc.). 
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Imports of refined sugar during 1947-49 
represented about 84.4 percent of the total 
volume of imported sugar, and raw sugar 
roughly 12 percent. In 1950 the ratio was 81 
and 17 percent, respectively. 

Of the raw sugar imported in 1950, 81.6 
percent originated in Cuba and 18 percent 
in China. Swiss statistics include Formosa 
with China. Most of the refined sugar, 42.8 
percent, was shipped to Switzerland from the 
United Kingdom, where, at the time, sugar 
of Cuban origin could be purchased cheaper 
than in Cuba. A sizable share of refined 
sugar imported into Switzerland normally 
is purchased from well-known British firms. 
Next in importance as sources of refined 
sugar were Cuba, which supplied 22.90 per- 
cent; France, 15.13 percent; and Czechoslo- 
vakia, 8.05 percent. Of “other sugars,” about 
785 percent was imported from France. 

Consumption of sugar in Switzerland re- 
mained about normal, at 170,500 tons, and 
therefore the increased supplies were used to 
build up relatively large stocks. Domestic 
production of beet sugar supplied about 14.6 
percent of Swiss consumption and imports 
about 85.4 percent. 

Swiss production of refined sugar in 1951 
may be forecast at about 25,000 tons, or about 
the same as in 1950, but imports will prob- 
ably be sharply reduced, by 150,000 to 170,000 
metric tons. 


UNITED KINGDOM’s SuGAR INDUSTRY 


According to officials of the British Sugar 
Corporation, refined sugar production in the 
United Kingdom in 1950-51 will amount to 
681,000 long tons, or an increase of almost 
one-half over the 457,000 tons produced in 
1949. The high acreage, yield, and sugar 
content have combined to make a record 
production. 

Sugar mills had a long season in 1950-51 
because of the large crop. Operations started 
in September and the last loads of beets 
were delivered on February 18. 

Imports of raw sugar were reduced from 
43,700,000 hundredweight of (112 pounds 
each) in 1949 to 42,400,000 hundredweight 
in 1950. Imports from Cuba increased from 
14,700,000 to 17,800,000 hundredweight and 
those from the Dominican Republic from 
6,900,000 to 7,600,000 hundredweight, a re- 
flection in part of a set-back in the United 
Kingdom’s program of reducing dollar im- 
ports, although increased exports to hard- 
currency areas offset this increase. On the 
other hand, imports from Mauritius dropped 
from 5,200,000 to 3,400,000 hundredweight 
and those from Australia from 6,800,000 to 
5,000,000 hundredweight. Shipments from 
Mexico and Peru were nil as compared with 
fairly sizable imports in 1949. However, there 
were slight increases in imports from Fiji 
and the British West Indies, the latter of 
which rose from _ 5,500,000 to 6,000,000 
hundredweight. 

In contrast to the reduction in imports 
of raw sugar, exports of refined sugar rose 
from 11,300,000 hundredweight in 1949 to 
15,000,000 in 1950. Exports were primarily 
to Switzerland, which increased takings 
from 895,000 to 2,400,000 hundredweight, and 
to Iran, which increased from 2,200,000 to 
2,500,000 hundredweight; exports to the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan increased from 
727,000 to 1,700,000 hundredweight. 

Exports to most of the other Common- 
wealth countries except the Union of South 
Africa and Hong Kong also increased. Ship- 
ments to Malaya rose from 744,000 to 1,800,- 
000 hundredweight. Decreases were recorded 
in shipments to the Irish Republic, France, 
Libya, and Syria. The United Kingdom is 
eager to continue and expand its export trade 
in refined sugar. 

Imports of molasses and invert sugar in- 
creased from 7,300,000 to 11,700,000 hundred- 
weight between 1949 and 1950. Imports from 
Cuba increased most, rising from 3,900,000 to 
8,200,000 hundredweight, and shipments 
from the British West Indies increased from 
172,000 to 469,000 hundredweight. On the 
other hand shipments from the United States 
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decreased from 1,700,000 to 913,000 hundred- 
weight, and the Philippine Islands did not 
ship at all in 1950, as compared with 756,000 
hundredweight shipped in 1949. “Other for- 
eign countries” increased shipments from 
552,000 to 1,800,000 hundredweight. Exports 
of molasses were relatively small in 1950, 
amounting to 65,000 hundredweight, as com- 
pared with 87,000 hundredweight in 1949. 


RicE GROWING ENCOURAGED IN VENEZUELA 


The Venezuelan Development Corporation 
has announced that in 1951 it will advance 
credits of up to 12,000,000 bolivares ($3,600,- 
000) for rice growing. The expected area 
for rice this year is 25,000 hectares (61,775 
acres), as compared with the 16,000 hectares 
(39,5386 acres) financed in 1950. The presi- 
dent of the Corporation gives last year’s pro- 
duction as 20,000 metric tons. 


ARGENTINA PULSE TRADE 


Recent Argentine harvests of lentils, peas, 
and chickpeas appear somewhat larger than 
in 1949-50. Production of dry edible beans 
may be somewhat less this year than last 
because a smaller area was planted. 

Dry beans and lentils were the only two 
pulses exported in 1950, but some dried peas 
may also be available for export in 1951. Ex- 
ports of dry edible beans in 1950 amounted 
to 11,321 metric tons, about 7 percent more 
than were exported in 1949. Italy, Belgium, 
and Spain were the principal purchasers. 
Lentil exports were nil in 1949, because of 
Government export restrictions but totaled 
20,565 tons in 1950. The chief customers 
were the Netherlands, United States, Belgium, 
and France. No exports of peas and chick- 
peas were made in 1949 and 1950. Exporta- 
tion of chickpeas is prohibited, as domestic 
production is insufficient to meet local de- 
mand and small imports are required. Last 
year 252 tons of broad beans were shipped 
to the United States, compared with only 
203 tons in 1949. 

Dealers report that increased freight, bag- 
ging, and labor costs have placed Argentine 
pulse prices too high for easy sale in world 
markets, but domestic demand for pulses 


continues strong despite sharp price in- 
creases. 


CANADIAN SUGAR PRODUCTION AT RECORD 
LEVEL 


Sugar production in Canada during 1950 
was at the record level of 1,491,135,000 pounds, 
as a result of the largest sugar-beet crop on 
record. Indications are that sugar-beet pro- 
duction in 1951 will be even greater than in 
1950. 

Sugar consumption was also at its highest 
in 1950 and the per capita consumption of 
101.6 pounds is close to the record. Sugar 
prices increased rapidly in the last half of 
the year. The output of refined sugar from 
refineries moved easily to market, and, al- 
though stocks increased, year-end holdings 
were not considered too heavy. 

Imports of raw cane sugar were at the rec- 
ord level of 632,768 tons, as compared with 
618,030 tons in 1949. The great share of 
imports came from British Commonwealth 
sources, mainly the British West Indies. Im- 
ports of raw sugar from Cuba reached a post- 
war low of 4,465 tons. Although Canada did 
not import Cuban sugar in the prewar period, 
imports in the postwar years were substan- 
tial and in 1948 reached a peak of more than 
200,000 tons. 

Canada’s foreign trade in refined sugar is 
relatively unimportant. 

Raw-sugar stocks in Canada on Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, were 162,272,560 pounds, as com- 
pared with 153,908,327 pounds on the cor- 
responding date of 1949. Refined-sugar 
stocks on the same date totaled 323,046,708 
pounds, of which 208,435,248 pounds were 
beet sugar and 114,611,460 pounds cane 
sugar. This quantity is a substantial in- 
crease from 1949 levels, although the stock 
is not considered excessive. Canadian offi- 
cials do not consider the increase as a reflec- 


tion of any move toward stockpiling. Before 
the war, sugar stocks varied from 250,000 
to 300,000 pounds. As the population has 
increased and the level of consumption is 


higher apparently stocks are only about 
normal. 


COLOMBIAN COFFEE EXPORTS AT RECORD 
HIGH VALUE 


At the close of 1950 Colombian coffee 
traders were optimistic about the 1951 busi- 
ness. Coffee prices had continued to rise 
during the last 2 months of 1950. The aver- 
age price offered for Colombian coffee in 
New York during November was 54.52 cents 
a pound and during December, 56.77 cents. 
Although these prices were higher than the 
minimum export price of $81 a bag, of 60 
kilograms each, established earlier in the 
year by the Colombian Government, it was 
deemed unlikely that the Government would 
raise the minimum price before establish- 
ment of price controls in the United States. 
It was feared that such action not only 
would hasten the establishment of price 
controls for coffee but also might lead to a 
revival of the charge that Colombian agen- 
cies were engaging in practices designed to 
raise the value of coffee exports. 

Exports of coffee amounted to only 4,472,- 
357 bags in 1950, almost 1,000,000 bags less 
than were exported in 1949. However, the 
consistently high prices offered for Colom- 
bian coffee in the United States throughout 
the year raised the total value of coffee 
exports to a record $307,351,410, an increase 


of about 26 percent over the 1949 value of 
$242 ,276,072. 


CUBAN SuGAR MARKETS WIDESPREAD 


The Cuban Government officially estimates 
the 1951 sugar crop at 5,600,000 Spanish long 
tons (6,360,599 short tons) and expects a 
blackstrap-molasses production of about 
300,000,000 gallons. 

Sugar exports in 1950 totaled 5,105,600 
Spanish long tons, an increase of about 7 
percent from 4,746,383 tons exported in 1949. 
Sugar shipments to Cuba’s three principal 
markets—United States, United Kingdom 
and Netherlands—increased 3, 18, and 32 per- 
cent, respectively. Shipments in 1950 to 
China amounted to 39,696 Spanish long tons 
and to Hong Kong, 10,089 Spanish long tons. 
Exports to Japan increased from 11,484 Span- 
ish long tons in 1949 to 119,290 in 1950; to 
Switzerland, from 19,792 to 87,441; and to 
Norway, 10,826 to 28,245. On the other hand, 
shipments to France, Germany, and Italy 
declined by 23, 52, and 58 percent, respec- 
tively, and those to Iran amounted to 42,886 
Spanish long tons in 1949 but none in 1950. 
No exports went to Korea in 1950 but 9,584 
Spanish long tons were shipped in 1949. 

The average value of the 1950 sugar and 
molasses crop approximated a total of $608,- 
900,000, or almost 14 percent more than the 
preceding year’s $535,000,000 but less than 


the peak year of 1947, when returns reached 
$696,000,000. 


CuBAN HONEY EXPORTS DECLINE 


Exports of honey from Cuba in 1950 
amounted to about 6,800,000 pounds, valued 
at about $420,000, as compared with 7,147,- 
313 pounds, valued at $512,000 in 1949, or a 
decrease of about 4 percent in quantity and 
16 percent in value. The United States took 
about two-thirds of all honey exports in 1950. 
The local trade ascribes the decline in 1950 
exports to the United States Government 
price-support program for honey, which it 
contends has enabled United States produc- 
ers successfully to compete in European 
markets. 

The cost and freight New York price for 
Cuban pressure-filtered honey declined 
steadily from an all-time high of 25.5 cents 
a pound in November and December 1946, 
to 5 cents in March 1950, increasing to 6 
cents in April, to 6.7 cents in November, and 
to 7 cents in December. On March 6, 1951, 
Cuban pressure-filtered honey was quoted at 
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about 8 cents a pound, cost and freight New 
York. 

Before World War II, Cuba exported most 
of its honey to European countries, the 
Netherlands, and Germany, which together 
took about 80 percent of annual average ex- 
ports in 1935-39. The United States in those 
years took less than 1 percent of total ex- 
ports. During the period 1940-46, however, 
the United States took most of Cuba’s honey 
exports. 

Since 1947 Cuba has regained many of its 
European markets while still exporting sub- 
stantial quantities to the United States. Ex- 
ports to Belgium and the Netherlands to- 
gether amounted to nearly 2,000,000 pounds 
in 1947, 3,200,000 pounds in 1948, 2,300,000 
in 1949, and 800,000 in 1950; or 23, 30, 32, and 
11 percent of total exports in the respective 
years. Exports to Italy since 1947 and to 
Germany since 1948 have been sizable. 

United States demand for Cuban honey is 
again increasing, according to the local trade, 
and this demand and increasing prices likely 
will encourage Cuban beekeepers to take 
better care of their hives and to produce 
more honey. 


Ecypt Exports ONIONS To U. S. 


Egypt’s 1951 main onion season began on 
March 1, and production is estimated at 200,- 
000 metric tons (4,000,000 sacks). 

Of the 60,000 metric tons (1,200,000 sacks) 
of fresh onions allotted for export, only 39,- 
764 sacks had arrived at the Gabbary market 
in Alexandria by March 17, as compared with 
66,978 tons to that date in 1950. United 
Kingdom markets, the principal outlets for 
Egyptian onions, are reportedly well stocked 
with onions from the Netherlands, which are 
sold to them at low prices. However, 
Egyptian onion growers are holding their 
stocks in the interior hoping for better prices 
in April. 

During the second week of March, for the 
first time since 1948, 1,000 sacks of fresh 
onions were exported on consignment to the 
United States by local onion merchants. 

Switzerland was the second largest cus- 
tomer, taking 600 tons. 


ALL MEXICAN VANILLA Exports GO TO U. S. 


Production of cured vanilla beans in Mex- 
ico in 1950-51 is estimated at 175,000 pounds, 
40 percent higher than the poor 1949-50 
output but 69 percent below the 1947-48 
record crop. The low production in the past 
two seasons is attributed to adverse weather 
conditions and to unfavorable prices. The 
quality of 1950-51 production is considered 
good. 

Exports of vanilla in 1950 amounted to 
253,000 pounds, all to the United States. 
Although the quantity was 10 percent below 
1949 shipments, the value was 20 percent 
higher. 

Stocks of vanilla in Mexico are estimated 
at about 221,000 pounds, including the 
1950-51 crop now being cured and stocks of 
about 44,000 pounds from the old crop. 
After deducting requirements, which are not 
expected to exceed 10,500 pounds, the export- 
able surplus is estimated at 210,500 pounds. 


RECORD PINEAPPLE CROP PREDICTED 
FOR MExIco 


The outlook for the 1951 pineapple season 
in Mexico is for a record crop of 155,000 
metric tons, of which it is believed that about 
30,000 tons will be available for export as 
fresh fruit. The trend toward local process- 
ing of a larger part of the crop is expected to 
continue in 1951. The quantity to be canned 
locally in 1951 is estimated at 65,000 metric 
tons of fresh pineapples, or about 1,280,000 
cases of the canned product. Stocks of 
canned pineapple products from the 1950 
season are now estimated at about 300,000 
cases. 

Exports of fresh pineapple from Mexico in 
1950 amounted to 31,291 metric tons, with a 
value of 4,373,000 pesos (1 Mexican peso = 
about US$0.1157). The quantity exported 
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was 12 percent higher than during 1949 but 
lower than the record shipment of 38,490 
tons in 1948. As usual, the United States 
was the destination of practically all exports. 

Exports of canned pineapple products in 
1950 amounted to 13,782 tons, valued at 
16,584,000 pesos, the highest on record. Com- 
parable exports in 1949 amounted to 8,617 
tons valued at 6,019,000 pesos. The United 
States has always been the chief market for 
Mexican canned pineapple products. During 
the past 3 years, however, Canada has gradu- 
ally increased its purchases and in 1950 took 
one-third of all exports of these products. 
Of total exports, 8,904 tons were shipped to 
the United States, 4,659 to Canada, and 202 
to France. The remaining 17 tons were 
shipped to a large number of countries in 
the Western Hemisphere, Europe, and Asia. 


PARAGUAY’S SUGAR PRODUCTION HIGH 


Paraguay’s refined-sugar output in 1950 
totaled 22,402 metric tons, the highest in 10 
years. Average monthly consumption of 
sugar is reported to have been 1,505 tons, as 
compared with 1,215 tons in 1949 and 1,453 
tons in 1948. The increase in sales was due 
to the greater availability of sugar at prices 
within the purchasing power of the consum- 
ing public, absence of a black market at in- 
flated prices, and release of previously 
hoarded stocks. 

Prospects for a bountiful sugar crop during 
1951 are good, and it is anticipated that the 
yield will exceed 1950 production. 


SPAIN DOUBLES EXPORTS OF OLIVES TO 
UNITED STATES 


Production of export-type green olives in 
Spain in the 1950-51 season is estimated at 
91,243 hogsheads (14,598,880 gallons). About 
70 percent, or 63,870 hogsheads (10,219,200 
gallons), are expected to be of a quality 
sufficiently good to meet United States stan- 
dards. 

Green-olive exports from Spain in 1950 
totaled 14,314,352 gallons, as compared with 
7,149,744 gallons in 1949 and 13,708,912 gal- 
lons in 1948. The 1950 exports consisted 
principally of fruit from the heavy 1949 
harvest. 

As in the past, about 85 percent of all 
exports went to the United States. Canada, 
with 5 percent moved into second place, 
and Brazil, with 444 percent, was third. 
Cuba was fourth and Mexico fifth. Accord- 
ing to ship’s manifests, exports of olives 
to the United States totaled 12,257,574 gal- 
lons, or more than double those of 1949. 
Of exports to the United States, 8,094,210 
gallons were stuffed olives and 4,163,364 gal- 
lons were plain. 


Machinery 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA WILL USE U. S. MILL 
TO INCREASE CEMENT PRODUCTION 


The Government of Southern Rhodesia is 
sponsoring the purchase and export from 
the United States of a grinding mill to be 
used by the Rhodesian Cement Co. at Colleen 
Bawn,. It has authorized the expenditure of 
foreign exchange up to $200,000 to the Gen- 
eral Manager of the company, who will apply 
to the United States Office of International 
Trade for assistance in making the purchase. 
With this equipment the production of 
cement can be raised to approximately 12,000 
tons a month. 

Expanding building activity in Southern 
Rhodesia has increased the demand for 
cement and present local production plus 
imports from the Union of South Africa, is 
reported entirely inadequate. 





Shortages of materials normally imported 
into Mexico from the United States, such as 
sulfur, glycerin, soda ash, and other chemi- 
cals, may have a slowing effect on the mining 
industries and production of insecticides. 





Nawal Stores, Gums. 
Waxes, & Resins 


BRAZIL’S IMPORTS INCREASE 


Brazil’s imports of naval stores in the first 
9 months of 1950 totaled approximately 
17,245 metric tons, valued at 70,529,000 
cruzeiros ($3,526,450), an increase of 66 per- 
cent in volume and 60 percent in value over 
those in the corresponding period of 1949, 
Pine rosin was by far the leading item. 


ROsIN ASSOCIATION OF JAPAN 
REORGANIZED 


The Rosin Association of Japan was ex- 
panded and reorganized in September 1950 
to meet new needs of the naval-stores indus- 
try. About 40 extracting and refining com- 
panies are members. The Association's gen- 
eral objectives are to represent the industry 
in negotiations with the Government and 
keep the membership informed of develop- 
ments of interest to it. It also is hoped to 
improve the statistics compiled by the 
industry. 


INDIA’S RESEARCH ON LIGNITE 


The Chemical Laboratory, Madras, India, 
under control of the Industries Department, 
has done considerable research on lignite in 
the South Arcot and North Malabar districts. 
Lignite from South Arcot was found to con- 
tain wax having properties similar to Montan 
wax, which has a number of industrial uses. 


NAVAL-STORES OuTPUT LARGER, MEXICO 


Production of naval stores in Mexico in 
1950 amounted to 36,000 to 37,000 metric 
tons of crude resin from which approxi- 
mately 5,400 tons of turpentine and 23,800 
tons of rosin were obtained, the National 
Association of Naval Stores reports. Output 
was about 6,000 tons larger than in 1949, 
principally because of the opening of new 
forest areas to take advantage of the favor- 
able world market. 


NORWAY TO HAVE NEW TURPENTINE- 
REFINING PLANT 


Production of crude tall oil in Norway 
totaled 1,000 to 1,100 metric tons in 1950. 
This production was slightly higher than 
in 1949 and reflected an increase in the 
output of sulfate pulp, the trade reports. 
Output of rosin and distilled tall oil was 
approximately the same as in 1949—120 to 
150 tons and 400 tons, respectively. 

Several sulfate mills in the southeastern 
part of the country are investigating means 
to improve the quality and increase the out- 
put of refined turpentine through a joint 
enterprise known as A/S Norsk Sulfatpro- 
dukter, Moss. The company’s capacity is ex- 
pected to be large enough to rectify the 
entire domestic output of crude turpentine. 


GuM ARABIC IMPORTANT SUDAN EXPORT 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan's second export item 
of importance is gum arabic. This item 
accounted for 8 percent of the country’s 
total exports in 1950 (cotton led with 72 
percent). Out shipments in 1950 amounted 
to 38,624 tons valued at £E2,661,425, com- 
pared with 33,916 tons in 1949 with a de- 
clared value of £E1,641,041. Principal 
countries of destination were the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Belgium, Italy, 
and Sweden. (1 £E—US$2.87.) 


ITALY IMPORTING MORE NAVAL STORES 


Italian imports of naval stores were con- 
siderably higher in the first 11 months of 
1950 than in the corresponding period of 
1949. Imports of turpentine were 27 percent 
higher, those of pine tar more than double, 
and those of rosin about 30 percent more. 
Totals were as follows, in metric tons (1949 
figures in parentheses): Turpentine, 6,069 
(4,808); pine tar, 925 (442); and rosin, 22,966 
(17,419). 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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The United States is the leading supplier. 
Imports of naval stores from Mexico were 
formerly insignificant, but in 1950 that coun- 
try went to second place as a supplier, ac- 
counting for 13 percent of total imports of 
naval stores. The United States and Mexico 
together supplied more than 75 percent of 
imports in the first 11 months of 1950, com- 
pared with 50 percent in the comparable 
period of 1949. 


TANGANYIKA EXPECTS DECLINE IN GUM 
ARABIC 


The Department of Agriculture of Tan- 
ganyika Territory estimated as of January 
31, 1951, that collection of gum arabic in 
the calendar year 1951 will amount to 
1,285 long tons. Output in 1950 was placed 
at 1,561 long tons. 


Paints & Pigments 


Raw-MaATERIAL SUPPLY EASIER 


Production of paints in Manitoba, Canada, 
is estimated at $6,000,000 annually. There 
are five leading manufacturers, all in Win- 
nipeg; four are Manitoba owned and con- 
trolled. 

The supply of raw materials is less a prob- 
lem than formerly. The United States is the 
source of turpentine and certain minerals 
and there are two important linseed-oil 
crushing plants in Winnipeg. The other 
materials needed have been easily obtained 
from various foreign sources. 


Radio & Television 


Rap1io ASSEMBLY INCREASING IN BRAZIL 


Assembly of radios from imported and some 
domestically produced components continued 
to expand in Brazil during 1950. This op- 
eration was encouraged by continued restric- 
tions in Brazil on the importation of 
complete radio receivers. Present informa- 
tion indicates assembly of 250,000 to 500,000 
receivers last year. Assembly for 1951 is 
expected to increase if enough components 
are available. Tubes, electrolytic and mica 
condensers, resistors, capacitors, potentiom- 
eters, loud-speakers, and screws are not pro- 
duced domestically in commercial quantities. 

The most popular receiver in Brazil is a 
five-tube a. cC., medium-and-short-wave 
(540-1600 ke., 6-18 mc.) table model in a 
plastic or wooden case, which retails at about 
2,000 cruzeiros (1 cruzeiro=approximately 
US$0.054) . 

Participation of the United States in the 
Brazilian radio-parts market declined some- 
what in 1950, and an increased volume was 
received from the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden. However, some 
of the parts imported were patented prod- 
ucts of United States firms manufactured 
abroad by subsidiaries or licensees. 

A large potential demand for battery sets 
in the interior is reported, but ability to take 
advantage of this demand has been limited 
by an insufficient supply of dry batteries. 
Production of dry-cell batteries in Sao Paulo 


is under consideration by a United States 
company. 


CANADIAN TV STATIONS IN PROGRESS; 
RECEIVER SALES HIGH 


Notwithstanding that Canada has no tele- 
vision broadcasting system and the estab- 
lishment of the first TV station is almost a 
year away, the Dominion ranks third, after 
the United States and Great Britain, in the 
number of home television receivers sold. 
Total TV receiver sales reported up to De- 
cember 31, 1950, numbered 37,823, with a 
value of ©$16,276,583, including _ taxes. 
(C$1=approximately US#0.95). Producers’ 
sales of TV receivers in 1950 totaled 29,623 
units at a value of C$12,947,904. Production 
of 75,000 units is anticipated in 1951. 

It is reported that despite the present 
world situation the Canadian Broadcasting 
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Corporation, the governing body of radio and 
television in Canada, has no intention of 
delaying construction of TV stations in 
Toronto and Montreal. A transmitter on 
Mount Royal is expected to be finished in 
1952. Completion of the Toronto station is 
expected before the end of 1951. 


CANADIAN RADIO SALES REACH RECORD 
VALUE 


Sales of radio receivers by Canadian pro- 
ducers totaled 758,619 units in 1950, a value 
at list prices of C$59,160,000, the highest dol- 
lar value of sales on record. (C$1—approxi- 
mately US$0.95.) 

Exports of radio receivers numbered 36,837, 
with a value of C$1,255,861, and imports 
totaled 46,950, valued at C$1,595,208. Of 
imports, 44,124 units, valued at C$1,341,204, 
were brought in by returning tourists. 

Production of radio-receiving tubes 
amounted to C$3,819,573, and imports of ra- 
dio tubes and radio-tube parts totaled 
C$2 858,604. 

Canadian retail prices for radio receivers 
are usually higher than United States prices. 
The principal reason is that it is more ex- 
pensive to produce for the small Canadian 
market than for the large market of the 
United States, where mass production meth- 
ods are employed. The list price of the 
average home radio receiver sold in Canada 


in 1950 was approximately $75 including all 
taxes. 


JAPANESE RADIOS To ENTER COSTA RICAN 
MARKET 


The United States led by a large margin 
in Costa Rican imports of radio receiving 
sets, receiving tubes, and components in the 
period 1938-49. United States participation 
ranged from 70 to 100 percent by value dur- 
ing those years. Figures for 1950 are not 
available. 

It was reported in September that distri- 
bution arrangements were being completed 
for the sale of Japanese radios, so far un- 
known in the Costa Rican market. It is 
expected that the Japanese radio will under- 
sell comparable United States and European 
radios as much as 40 percent. The first 
Japanese radio to enter the market is said 
to be the “National.” 

The most popular model in Costa Rica is 
a five-tube a. c. table model with plastic cab- 
inet, 500 to 1600 kc., retailing at 270 colones. 
A similar small table model with one me- 
dium-wave and two short-wave bands, the 
latter of 2,300 to 24,000 kc., sells for approxi- 
mately 360 colones. 

Because of the high humidity in Costa 
Rica tropicalized radios and radio parts are 
most in demand. 

(The average rate for free dollar exchange 
through 1949 as estimated by the Central 
Bank was US$0.1285 per colon. The official 


rate for dollar exchange was US$0.17857 per 
colon.) 


U. S. SUPPLIES LARGE PaRT OF Rapio SETS 
IN PHILIPPINES 


The United States leads all other countries 
by a wide margin in the supply to the Philip- 
pines of radio receivers, radiophonographs, 
tubes and parts, supplying 95 percent of all 
imported receivers and tubes. The value of 
Philippine imports from the United States 
during 1949 and 1950 was as follows: 


In pesos 


1949 1950 
Radio receivers 2, 532,706 754, 386 
Radiophonographs 558,276 155, 070 
Radio tubes 198, 806 179, 996 
Radio parts 1, 409, 038 1, 012, 842 


The drastic decline was largely the result 
of Philippine import and exchange controls 
initiated in early 1950. 

There is no domestic production of tubes, 
but a small local radio-manufacturing in- 
dustry came into existence during the past 
year. However, dependent as the industry 
is on the import of certain vital components, 


several producers are already preparing to 
discontinue manufacture. 

More than 60 percent of the radios in use 
are in greater Manila. The popular retail 
price range is from 75 to 200 pesos ($37.50 to 
$100). Table models and tropicalized sets 
comprise approximately 80 percent of the 
sales. Practically all receivers are designed 
for long-, short-, and medium-wave recep- 
tion. The power supply is 220—volt a.c. A 
continued ready demand is expected for any 
imported home receiver, provided it is “tropic 
type” and suitable for local frequencies and 
current characteristics. 


SWEDEN’S RADIO PRODUCTION AND TRADE; 
LICENSES ISSUED 


Production of radio receivers and tubes in 
Sweden during 1950 decreased somewhat 
from the 1949 rate. 

Only export and import totals are avail- 
able for 1950. The preliminary official figures 
for the import of radio tubes, receivers, parts, 
and other equipment totaled 578 metric tons 
with ac. i. f. value of 19,702,000 crowns com- 
pared with 581 metric tons valued at 18,992,- 
000 crowns in 1949. (One Swedish crown= 
US#$0.193.) Such exports in 1950 totaled 664 
metric tons valued at 14,293,000 crowns com- 
pared with 324 metric tons valued at 7,108,- 
000 crowns in 1949. 

Reexports to the United States of resistors 
and condensers were fairly sizable in 1950. 
These products were bought by United States 
dealers at considerably higher prices than 
the original United States export prices. 

The number of radio licenses issued as of 
December 31, 1950, was 2,152,980, an increase 
of 57,506 over 1949. The actual number of 
receivers in use is believed to be 10 to 15 
percent higher than the official figure. It is 
expected that the license fee will be raised 
from 10 crowns to 15 crowns as of August 1, 
1951. The increase has been requested by 
the Swedish Broadcasting Co., whose activi- 
ties are financed exclusively through license 
fees and which maintains that the current 
rate is insufficient to balance the budget. 


Tobacco 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, FRANCE 


Preliminary estimates place the 1950 pro- 
duction of leaf tobacco in France at 51,000 
tons, farm weight, and 42,000 tons, storage 
weight, as compared with final official esti- 
mates for 1949 of 41,909 tons, farm sales 
basis, or 35,854 tons, dry basis. 

Of the total imports in 1950 of 20,900 tons 
of leaf tobacco reported by the Customs 
Bureau, Algeria supplied 8,476 tons; Greece 
3,524 tons; United States 2,927 tons; Yugo- 
slavia 1,989 tons; and Madagascar 1,592 tons. 
Smaller quantities came from Turkey, Hun- 
gary, Brazil, French West Africa, French 
Equatorial Africa, and Paraguay. 

Exports of leaf tobacco totaled only 66 
tons, of which 45 went to Switzerland and 
20 to Belgium-Luxembourg. Although not 
listed by French Customs, the Tobacco Mo- 
nopoly reports shipment of about 2,070 tons 
to the Saar. 

French oversea areas maintained their 
position as the chief source of imported leaf 
in 1950, but there was a shift in the relative 
importance of supplies from other sources. 
Imports from the United States dropped 43 
percent, and, from oriental leaf countries, 37 
percent, as compared with 1949, according to 
the Monopoly. Imports from Latin Ameriean 
countries increased substantially. Imports 
of United States leaf consisted chiefly of 
Kentucky and Virginia, with small quanti- 
ties of burley. United States cigarettes ac- 
counted for the bulk of the imports of the 
310 tons of cigarettes received during 1950. 

Although production of manufactured to- 
bacco products was about the same in 1950 
as in 1949, cigarette production increased 
substantially at the expense of cut tobacco. 
Sales of tobacco products increased from 
51,300 tons in 1949 to 54,900 tons in 1950 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Civil Aviation Requirements 
In Jamaica 


In order that Jamaica may qualify for 
trunk-route operations, the government has 
sent proposals to the House of Represent- 
atives envisaging a possible expenditure of 
£1,000,000 to provide the island with ade- 
quate aviation facilities. Approval has been 
requested in the meantime for an expendi- 
ture of £100,000 to carry out engineering 
surveys and plans for equipment of the 
Montego Bay Airport to take care of air- 
traffic requirements until a decision can be 
reached on future plans. 

The proposed program includes four spe- 
cific items: (1) Abandonment of the original 
proposal to reconstruct the old No. 1 runway 
at the Palisadoes Airport; (2) full engineer- 
ing surveys of a new runway 7,000 feet long 
with 250-foot overruns at the Palisadoes and 
an alternative proposal to construct a new 
airport at Cumberland Pen; (3) preparation 
of plans and estimates for a new terminal 
building and other necessary airport facili- 
ties at the site that is settled upon; (4) in- 
structions to the Director of Public Works 
to make improvements as soon as possible 
at Montego Bay Airport, the cost of which 
is to be met from loan funds raised under 
the Loan Law of 1949. 

In the meantime, it is proposed to under- 
take a complete engineering survey of Cum- 
berland Pen and the Palisadoes before mak- 
ing a final decision on which of these two 
sites the future airport for Kingston should 
be located. 


Improvement of Congestion At 
Port of Rio de Janeiro 


The congestion at the port of Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, which had been acute since 
October, showed steady improvement in 
March. The last two ships that had been 
awaiting docking space unloaded their cargo, 
and the situation at the port returned to 
normal. The principal causes of congestion 
were the unusual influx of goods resulting 
from simultaneous compensation agreements 
between Brazil and other countries and the 
delays in customs clearance of several thou- 
sand automobiles which had been at the 
docks for a few months. These and other 
factors completely overtaxed the port’s op- 
erating and storage facilities. 

The improvement to a large extent was 
due to emergency measures taken by the 
Brazilian Government, Storage rates were 
increased, unclaimed and impounded mer- 
chandise was removed from the warehouses, 
several warehouses reserved for coastwise 
cargo were assigned for imports, and working 
hours of customs inspectors were increased. 
In view of the efforts made by the Brazilian 
authorities to clear up the congestion of the 
port, European carriers agreed to reduce the 
25-percent temporary freight surcharge to 15 
percent for Rio and 10 percent for Santos 
and Porto Alegre from April 1 to June 30; 
and United States carriers agreed to reduce 
their freight surcharge to 15 percent for 
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Santos and 10 percent for Porto Alegre, for 
an indefinite period, and are considering re- 
ducing the surcharge for Rio to 15 percent. 
It is reported, however, that the European 
carriers intend to increase their freight rates 
by 15 percent, effective June 1. 


Railway Service Suspended in 
Costa Rica 


A severe flood at ‘“‘Mile 481,,”’ on the North- 
ern Railway line between San José and Limon, 
Costa Rica, forced a suspension of service in 
the latter part of February, states a recent 
report from the U. S. Embassy at San José. 
The management of the railroad expected to 
resume operations early in March, but be- 
cause of slides at the slope overlooking the 
curve and tunnel at Mile 4814 service was 
suspended for a month. 

In the meanwhile, local airlines increased 
their daily flights to Limon for the trans- 
portation of passengers and some Cargo. 
Storage facilities of Limon were filled to ca- 
pacity and oceangoing ships were unable to 
discharge cargo at that point. Some vessels 
unloaded their cargo in Panama for ship- 
ment to the west coast of Costa Rica. 

The Northern Railway, not yet recovered 
from last year’s similar experience, will suf- 
fer an estimated loss of $1,000,000, counting 
direct damages, revenue losses, temporary 
construction, and requirements to construct 
another tunnel to avoid future recurrences. 
Meanwhile, interest is reawakened in build- 
ing a motor road from Turrialba to Limon, 
thereby offering an alternative route for the 
movement of the heavy traffic of San José. 


Licensing of Stevedores at 
Madras Port 


The Madras Port Trust has prescribed by- 
laws and related regulations for the licen- 
sing of stevedores and requirements for 
minimum personnel and gear at that port. 
Information pertaining thereto is available 
in the Transportation and Communications 
Division, Office of Transportation, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Knutsen Line Inaugurates 
Oriental Service 


The entry of the Knutsen Line into Orien- 
tal service was to begin with the M. S. Bakke 
about the end of April, announced the Ma- 
nila Bulletin of March 28, 1951. This vessel, 
after calling at the United States Pacific 
coast ports, will serve the customary desti- 
nations in the Orient, including the Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, and Japan. The M. S. 
Bakke, a combination cargo, refrigerator, 
and passenger vessel is to be followed by 
other ships of the Knutsen Line fleet in a 
proposed monthly schedule. 

The Philippine agents, Warner, Barnes and 
Co., Ltd., emphasize that the Knutsen Line 
will be operated as a conference line and 





will apply for membership in the Associated 
Steamship Lines in the very near future. 
Operation on the west coast was to have 
been assumed by the Interocean Steamship 


Corporation early in April. Further details 
regarding the names of vessels, schedules 
of arrival, and sailing dates will be an- 
nounced later. 


New Vessels for Italian 
Merehant Marine 


The Italian Shipping Agency Italia Societa 
di Navigazione operates a fleet of 22 vessels 
comprising 247,035 gross tons. New con- 
struction planned for the fleet is as follows: 

1. A 25,000-gross-ton motorship, Julius 
Caesar, speed 23 knots, scheduled for deliv- 
ery in July 1951. 

2. A 25,000-gross-ton 
tus, speed 23 knots, 
December 1951. 

3. A 25,000-gross-ton 
speed 25 knots, now 30 percent completed. 

4. A  25,000-gross-ton turbomotorship, 
speed 25 knots, projected. 

The Julius Caesar end the Augustus will 
operate between South American and Italian 
ports. 

The shipping schedule of the Italia line 
calls for a total of 191 Atlantic crossings with 
a total passenger-carrying capacity of 175,052 
persons. If the new vessels are completed on 
schedule, a total of 188,288 passengers can be 
accommodated during the current year. 


motorship, Augus- 
scheduled for delivery 


turbomotorship, 


The Burma and Ledo Roads 


There are three international routes in 
Burma: (1) The Southern Shan States road 
to Siam via Kentung, (2) the ‘“‘Ledo”’ Road, 
and (3) the Burma Road. The Burma Road 
is the only all-weather route open to civilian 
traffic. As the military situation changes, 
data on road conditions are altered. 

Recent information on the three routes is 
as follows: 

(1) Wampong - Mongnai - Salween River - 
Siamese border (Southern Shan States): 
This is a good paved road as far as Mongnal 
(about 30 miles). Beyond that point there 
is no direct information, except that the Sal- 
ween River must be ferried at Hsuppawng. 
The remaining portion of the route from the 
Salween River to the Siamese border is only 
a mule track. 

(2) Mongyu-Bhamo-Myitkyina (southern 
section of Ledo Road): Mongyu-Namhkam: 
27 miles, rough, gravel, badly in need of 
scraping and rolling and covered with thick 
layer of dust; will be very muddy during 
rainy season, but regarded as all-weather. 
Namhkam-Mansi: 46 miles, poor, gravel road, 
narrow, with sharp turns, frequent land- 
slides and cave-ins. Necessary to travel ex- 
tended sections as slow as 6 miles per hour. 
Mansi-Bhamo: 18 miles, excellent gravel road, 
wide and smooth. Bhamo-Myitkyina: 108 
miles, excellent gravel road, well maintained, 
and substantially in the condition left by 
United States Army. Permanent bridge be- 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Exhibition Goods May Be Sold 
at Leopoldville Trade Fair 


Exhibitors at the Trade Fair to be held in 
Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, August 11-19, 
1951, may sell their samples brought in for 
exhibition purposes, states a report from the 
U. S. Consulate General in that city. 

Approximately 15,000 square meters of ex- 
hibition space will be available indoors and 
30,000 outdoors (1 square meter = 10.76 square 
feet). 

Foreign governments and trade associa- 
tions and their members abroad have been 
invited to participate in the event along 
with importers and exporters in the Congo. 

For the benefit of United States traders, 
copies of rules and regulations and applica- 
tion blanks were forwarded to all Regional 
Offices of the Department. Persons planning 
to take part are advised to make hotel reser- 
vations well in advance, as facilities in Leo- 
poldville are limited. Some information on 
this Fair was published in the January 15 
issue Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

For additional information write directly 
to the Secretariat of the 4éme Direction 
Generale, Affaires Economique, Leopoldville- 
Kalina. 


“Norway Designs for Living” 
Show To Be Held in Chicago 


The “Norway Designs for Living” Exhibi- 
tion, to take place at 671-73 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., May 21—July 10, 1951, 
is being organized by several Norwegian 
businessmen under the auspices of the Nor- 
wegian Export Council, Industrial Fairs, and 
the Norwegian Association of Craftsmen, all 
semiofficial Government organizations. The 
opening day of the show will coincide with 
the arrival in Chicago of the Norwegian Prime 
Minister. Many buyers will also attend 
events connected with the Merchandise and 
Furniture Marts in June. 

Approximately 7,000 square feet of space 
will be used. Nearly 90 Norwegian firms have 
furnished goods valued at $70,000 for the 
event. The following types of products will 
be on display: Furniture, silver products, 
ceramics, textiles, wallpaper, books, electrical 
fixtures, armatures, and arts and crafts for 
household use. All items will be for sale. 
Small stocks of some of the goods will be 
maintained in Chicago, and manufacturers 
in Norway will endeavor to fill orders within 
1 month to 6 weeks on the other items. 

Retailers, importers, and wholesalers are 
invited to attend the Show. It will also be 
open to the general public. An illustrated 
catalog will identify each item and indicate 
its price, the name and address of the pro- 
ducer, and will contain other essential 
information. 

For an advance copy of the catalog and 
further information on the ‘ ‘Norway Designs 
for Living” Exhibition, write to Mr. Kristoffer 
Oddsen, Jr., Commercial Secretary, Norwegian 


Consulate General, 360 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Il. 


May 7, 1951 


















List of Fairs and Exhibitions 


1951 dates 


Apr. 21-May 6 
Apr. 21-May 6 
A pr. 28-May 6 
Apr. 28-May 14 
Apr. 28-May 20 
Apr. 29-May 8 
Apr. 30-May 11 


See footnotes 


May 1-5 

May 2-16 

May 5-Sept. 30 ‘ 
May 7-13 

May 10-25 

May 13-27 

May 19-27 

May 19-June 9 
May 20-23 ____- 
May 21-—July 10 
May 23-27 

May 20-June 3 - 
May 21-28 

May 24—June 1 
May 26-June 10 
May 27-June 31 
May 28-June 8 
May 30-June 9 
May 30-June 12 
June 2-14 
June 6-21 
June 9-15 

June 9-24 

June 10-25 U 
June 10-30 

June 15-July 1 
June 17-July 3 
June fe 8 
June 24-July 8 
July 2 ge 25 
July 3 At ug. 12 
July 7-2 

July 27-Aug. 3 
Aug. 4-11 

Aug. 4-Sept. 3 
Aug. 11-18 

Aug. 20-Sept. 10 
Aug. 20-Sept. 20 
Aug. 24-Sept. 2 
Aug. 25-Sept. 9 
Sept. 1-10 

Sept. 1-16 

Sept. 2-6 

Sept. 2-7_- 

Sept. 5-10 

Sept. 8-23 

Sept. 8-23 

Sept. 8-25 

Sept. 11 

Sept. 9-16 

Sept. 10-14 
Sept. 11-20 
Sept. 12-25 
Sept. 14-23 
Sept. 15-30 
Sept. 15-30 
Sept. 15-Oct. 1 
Sept. 16-18 
Sept. 16-Oct. 3 
Sept. 22-Oct. 7 
Sept. 23-Oct. 7 
Sept. 29-Oct. 4 
Sept. 29-Oct. 7_. 
Sept. 29-Oct. 14 
Sept. 29-Oct. 14 
Sept. 7-29 

Oct. 6-21___. 
Oct. 15-19 

Oct. 28-Nov. 4 
Oct. 2 

Oct. 2 

Oct, 2 

Oct. 17-27 

Oct. or Nov, 2 
Nov. 10-17 = 
Nov. 18-26-- 
Nov. 2 


Japanese 


. International Modern Silverware Exhibition 


Event 
Fair, Brussels, Belgium. 


International Trade 

International Trade 

International Trade 

International Trade Fair, Paris, France. 

International Textile Exhibition, Lille, France. 

German Heavy Industries Fair (International), 

British Industries Fair 

Irish Industries Fair, Dublin, Ireland. 

International Textile Art and Fashion, Turin, Italy. 

International Modern Architecture and Modern Decorative and Industrial Arts Exhibition 
Milan, Italy. 

International Industry Show (Forest P roducts) 

International Sample Fair, Valencia, Spain. 

2d International Electrical Appliances Exhibition, Bologna, Italy.! 

Swedish Industries Fair, Goteborg, Sweden. 

Portuguese Industries Fair, Lisbon, Portugal. 

Annual Office Machinery and Equipment Exposition 

A. 


Fair, Liege, 
Fair, Graz, 


Belgium. 
Austria. 


Hanover, Germany. 
, London and Birmingham, England. 


, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A.! 


(International), New York, N. Y., 
foie iy Designs for Living’? Exhibition, 
World Trade Fair, San Francisco, Cali 
International Trade Fair, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
‘*France Comes to You”’ Exposition, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 
International Packaging Industry Exposition, Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
International Printing and Paper Fair, Duesseldorf, Western Germ: iny.! 
International Craft Industries Exhibition and Congress, Vienna, Austria. 
International Trade Fair, Toronto, Canada. 
Machinery and Machine Tools Exhibition (International), 
First International Medical and Health Exhibition, Turin, 


Chicago, Ill., U.S. A.! 
alif., U.S. A. 


Rotterdam, 
Italy.! 


Netherlands, 


. International Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Exposition, Lugano, Switzerland. 


Antique Dealers Fair and Exhibition, +": England. 

International Food Exposition, Chicago, Il., U. S. A. 

International Trade Fair, Padua, Italy. 

International Tiade Fair, Bordeaux, France. 

International Trade Fair, Barcelona, Spain. 

International Aeronautical Show, Paris, France. 

Trade Fair, Seattle, Wash., U.S. A. 

International Trade Fair, Lille, France. 

International Sample Fair, Trieste, Free Territory of Trieste. 

, Venice, Italy.! 

International Building Construction Exhibition, Hanover, Germany. 

International Fair and Benelux Tourist, Gastronomic, and Hotel Exposition, Luxembourg, 
Luxembourg.! 

International Trade Fair, Dornbirn, Austria. 

National Agricultural and Industrial Association Show, 

World Transportation Fair, Arcadia, Calif., U.S. A.! 3 

International Trade Fair, L feopoldville, Belgi: in Congo. 

International Cinematographic Art Exhibition, Venice, Italy. 

International Trade Fair, Izmir, Turkey. 

International Trade Fair, Innsbruck, Austria. 

St. Erik’s International Trade Fair, Stockholm, 

International Machine-Tool Exhibition, Paris, 

International Trade Fair, Strasbourg, France. 

International Trade Fair, Frankfort, Germany. 

Leipzig Trade Fair, Leipzig, Germany. 

International Festival of Film Costumes and Fashion 

International Industries Fair, Ghent, Belgium. 

Swiss National Autumn Fair, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

International Levant Fair, Bari, Italy. 

Textile and Apparels Fair, Cologne, Germany. 

International Trade Fair, Vienna, Austria. 

Sixth International Instrument Conference and Exhibit, 

International Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 

Sixth International Exhibition of Preserved Foods and Packaging, Parma, Italy.! 

International Leather Exposition, Paris, France. 

International Sample Fair, Bolzano, Italy. 

International Sample Fair, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

International Trade Fair, Marseille, France. 

Household and Ironwares Fair, C ologne , Germany. 

16th International Fair, Salonika, Greece.! 

International Motion Picture and Photographic Technique Exposition, Turin, Italy. 

International Forest and Lumber Exhibition, Lyon, France. 

International Bakers’ and Confectioners’ E xhibition, London, England. 

International Trade Fair, Graz, Austria. 

International Trade Fair, Lugano, Switzerland. 

International Nautical Exhibition, Paris, France. 

Scottish Industries Exhibition, Glasgow, Scotland. 

International Food and Housekeeping Exhibition, Brussels, Belgium. 

National Metal Exposition & Congress (International), Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 

International Cycle and Motorcycle Exposition, Frankfort, Germany. 

International Automobile Exhibition, Paris, France. 

International Bottling Materials and Related Industries Exhibition, Paris, France. 

International Hosiery and Knitting Machinery Exhibition, Leicester, England. 

International Motor Exhibition, London, England. 

International Commercial Motor Transport Exhibition, London, England. 

International Cycle and Motorcycle Exhibition, London, England. 

International Leather Industries Exhibition, Milan, Italy. 

Industrial and Agricultural Fair, Addis Ababa, E thiopia. 


Brisbane, Australia.! 


Sweden. 
France. 


, Venice, Italy.! 


Houston, Tex., U.S. A. 





at end of table. 
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1951 dates 
Nov. ? 
Dee, 2 

1952 dates 
Mar. 20-30_- 
Mar. 22-Apr. 6 
Apr. 26-May 11 
Mar. 1-Apr. 6 
Spring 2 
Summer 2 
Summer 2 
Fall 2 


! Recent addition. 


Spring Leather-Goods Fair at 
Offenbach Reported a Success 


The Fourth Offenbach Leather-Goods Fair, 
held in a newly erected hall in Offenbach on 
the Main, Western Germany, February 10-15, 
1951, was reported to have been a success. 
This specialized Fair, which is held in the 
spring and fall of each year, is managed by 
Offenbacher Messe Gesellschaft m. b. H., a 
limited liability company financed by the 
city, the Chamber of Commerce and Indus- 
try, and the Association of Leather-Goods 
Manufacturers of Hesse. 

A total of 368 exhibitors participated in 
this event, of which 284 are local, 72 from 
other parts of Western Germany, and the 
remainder from Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, 
and Austria. 

The Fair was organized on a strictly com- 
mercial basis and admittance was restricted 
to buyers only, the public being excluded. 
An estimated 17,000 commercial visitors and 
buyers attended, among them a sizable num- 
ber from foreign countries. Approximately 
18,000,000 Deutschemarks’ worth of business 
was transacted as compared with 10,000,000 
Deutschemarks in the spring of 1950 (1 
Deutschemark = $0.238). Buying interest was 
generally well-dispersed. 

Exhibitors of varied leather goods were 
well-satisfied. Special interest was evoked 
by novelty designs in women’s luxury hand- 
bags, light fiber luggage, and in all articles 
manufactured from domestic leather-grained 
plastics. The latter was one of the leading 
export items to the Benelux countries. Nov- 
elties in women’s handbags, new baglike 
creations, were replacing the rather large, 
boxlike handbags which were exhibited only 
in alligator and glossy leathers. In light 
luggage, a new fastener consisting of a self- 
tightening steel cable around the upper 
brim was considered a novelty. A trend 
toward the replacement of heavy leather lug- 
gage with a variety of light-fiber products 
was evident. Leather-grained plastics, ex- 
cellent imitations of all customary leather 
grains, were regarded with great interest. 
All articles from handbags to luggage are 
manufactured from this new material, which 
was also displayed in rolls. Leather liquor 
cases in several sizes with places for one to 
four bottles and for tumblers and shakers 
were a novel exhibit. 

Export orders reached approximately 6,- 
000,000 Deutschemarks, representing about 
35 percent of the total transactions, com- 
pared with 1,000,000 Deutschemarks in the 
spring of 1950. Most exports went to the 
Benelux countries, Switzerland, Sweden, 
France, and Italy. A small proportion went 
to Latin America. Export contracts with 
the United States, consisting mostly of wo- 
men’s luxury handbags and small, expensive 
leatherware products. 

The Fifth Offenbach Leather-Goods Fair 
will take place from September 1-6, 1951. 
The fall Fairs customarily draw a greater 
number of exhibitors and visitors than the 
spring Fairs, as a greater volume of sales is 
made in anticipation of the Christmas sea- 
son. It is expected that participation in the 
Fall Fair of 1951 will be even greater than it 
was in the 1950 Fall Fair. Space in the Fair 
is open to all interested firms, which may 
communicate either directly with Messe 
Gesellschaft m. b. H., No. 110 Kaiser Strasse, 
Offenbach, Western Germany, or with Mr. 
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2 Exact date not yet available. 


Event 


Women’s International Exposition of Arts and Industry, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 
International Cycle and Motorcycle Exhibition, Milan, Italy. 


International Automobile Exhibition, Geneva, Switzerland. 
International Trade Fair, Chicago, Illinois, U. 8. A 

International Trade Fair, Brussels, Belgium. 

International Industries Fair, . Karachi, Pakistan. 

International Automobile Exhibition, Amsterdam, Netherlands 
International Exposition of Communications, Munich, Germany. 
International Trade Fair, Casablanca, French Morocco. 

Office Equipment Exposition (International), Zurich, Switzerland. 


3 The date not yet firm. 


re——~Henri Abt, Director, German-American Trade 
"4 Promotion Office, Suite 6921, Empire State 


Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York l, 
_ a 


Bakers’ and Confectioners’ 
Show To Be Staged in Lugano 


The International Bakers’ and Confec- 
tioners’ Exposition will be held in Lugano, 
Switzerland, June 2-14, 1951, under the 
auspices of the Swiss Bakers’ and Confec- 
tioners’ Association, Seilerstrasse 9, Bern, 
Switzerland. 

Of the 220 exhibitors to take part, 50 
will be from Italy, Germany, and other 
European countries. A Swiss agent will ex- 
hibit United States refrigeration equipment. 
Other displays will be baking and pastry 
furnaces and machines; products of primary 
use in baking and pastry making; a model 
bakery and pastry shop; decoration of 
stores, rooms, and windows; samples of pack- 
ages; work clothes; and bakery, pastry, and 
confectionery products. 

Further particulars may be obtained either 
directly from the Esposizione Internazionale 
di Panificazione e Pasticceria, Lugano, Can- 
ton Ticino, Switzerland, or from the Office 
of the Commercial Counselor, Swiss Lega- 
tion, 3215 Cathedral Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Hardware Show Postponed 


The Chicago International Hardware Show 
which was tentatively scheduled for Sep- 
tember 1951 by Campbell-Fairbanks, Inc., of 
New York, has been postponed, according to 
a notice from the firm. 

Copies of the January 1951 issue of Forth- 
coming Trade Fairs and Exhibitions should 
be corrected. 





Foreign Service Report 
Series 


Multilithed copies of the follow- 
ing unedited reports from the For- 
eign Service of the United States 
are available for consultation— 
not for general distribution—in the 
Office of International Trade in 
Washington, and in regional and 
certain other field offices of 
the United States Department of 
Commerce: 

No. 4: “Electric Generators—lItaly,” 
Milan, March 7, 1951 (5 pages). In- 
cludes information on _ production, 
consumption, foreign trade, and the 
laws and regulations governing trade 
in electric generators. 

No. 5: “Annual Economic Report— 
Uruguay—1950,”" Montevideo, Febru- 
ary 6, 1951 (57 pages). Covers devel- 
opments in agriculture and livestock 
raising; trade; finance; industry; 
labor; transportation; public utilities; 
and the outlook for 1951. 

No. 6: “Merchant Shipbuilding— 
United Kingdom,” London, March 22, 
1951 (6 pages). Construction of new 
ships and equipment. 

















(Continued from p. 9) 


preso Graphica “O CRUZEIRO”, S. A. (maga- 
zine), Rua do Livramento 191, Rio de Janeiro, 
are interested in studying printing and 
printing-shop methods in the United States, 
particularly those utilized in printing and 
publishing magazines of wide circulation. 
Scheduled to arrive early in May, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. ad- 
dress: Brazilian Consulate General, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Washington. 

83. Brazil—Max Leon Nahon, representing 
Nahon, Serruya & Cia., 18 Travessa Marquez 
de Pombal, Belém, Pera, is interested in ex- 
porting Massaranduba gum, wild-animal 
skins, cocoa beans, and alligator leather. 
Scheduled to arrive April 17, via New York 
City, for a visit of 30 days. U.S. address: 
©, Herman Hollander, Inc., 154 Nassau Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Boston, and Gloversville. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

84. Colombia—Carlos Excobar P., repre- 
senting G. Garces & Co. (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), Avenida 4a, No. 
5-62 (Oeste), Cali, is interested in construc- 
tion materials. Scheduled to arrive April 
29, via Miami, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. 
address: Berkshire Hotel, 20 East Fifty-sec- 
ond Street, New York, N. Y., or New Weston 
Hotel, Madison Avenue and Fiftieth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, and Chicago. 

85. Colombia—Luis Carlos Rengifo Romero, 
representing Industrias Textiles de Colom- 
bia, Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), Carrera 3a, No. 1-27, Cali, is inter- 
ested in teztile machinery and equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive April 25, via Miami, fora 
visit of 90 days. U. S. address: Madison 
Hotel, 817-825 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, 
Md. Itinerary: Miami, Baltimore, New York, 
Washington, Chicago, and New Orleans. 

86. Colombia—Alfredo Waluta, represent- 
ing Waluta & Cia. (Undustria “Las Tres Es- 
trellas”) (importer, wholesaler, manufactur- 
er), Calle 15 Norte, No. 6—51, Cali, is inter- 
ested in obtaining plastics and its byprod- 
ucts for his factory. Scheduled to arrive 
May 3, via Miami, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: Statler Hotel, Seventh Avenue 
and Thirty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Miami, New York, Baltimore, and 
Washington. 

87. England—William C. Tudor, repre- 
senting Cooper Roller Bearings Co., Ltd. 
(engineers and iron founders, manufac- 
turer), Wisbech Road, Kings Lynn, Norfolk, 
is interested in marketing Cooper split bear- 
ings for all industrial purposes. Scheduled 
to arrive the latter part of April and remain 
until early July. Itinerary and U. S. ad- 
dresses as follows: °. British Consulate Gen- 
eral, 61st Floor, Empire State Building, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. (May 23-29); 
British Consulate General, Room 724, 10 Post 
Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. (May 30—June 
3); British Consulate General, 12 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia 7 Pa. (June 
3-9); Commercial Secretariat, British Em- 
bassy, 3100 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D. C. (June 10-16); British Con- 
sulate, 1673 Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio (June 17-19); British 
Consulate General, 39 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. (June 20-26); British Consu- 
late, Shell Building, 1221 Locust Street, St. 
Louis 3, Mo. (June 26-28); British Consulate 
General, 1022 Canal Building, 210 Baronne 
Street, New Orleans 12, La. (June 29-—July 2)- 

88. Italy—Comm. Pietro Lombardi, repre- 
senting Cotonificio di Arenzano & Filatura 
di Mele, S. A. Lombardi P., Piazza Santa 
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Sabina 2, 
modern cotton and cotton thread manufac- 
turing plants, with a view to purchasing 


Genoa, is interested in visiting 


machinery for producing cotton thread. 
Also, desires to contact cotton suppliers. 
Scheduled to arrive May 2, via New York City, 
for an indefinite period. U.S. address: c/o 
Chase National Bank, 18 Pine Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

89. Netherlands—Louis C. Boogh and Her- 
bert Trappenburg, representing Traco Trad- 
ing Co. (sales/indent agent), 21 Emmastraat, 
Hilversum, are interested in exporting to the 
United States bicycle parts, cosmetics, leath- 
erware, items for haberdashers, and woolen, 
rayon, and cotton piece goods. They are now 
in the United States for a visit of 6 to 8 
months. U. S. address: c/o 85-12 160th 
Street, Jamaica 2, Long Island, N. Y. 

90. New Zealand—James Edward Fitzgerald 
Vogel, representing Associated Developments, 
Ltd., Post Office Building, High Street, Lower 
Hutt, Wellington, is interested in importing 
into New Zealand or obtaining license to 
manufacture domestic appliances and elec- 
trical goods. Also, desires technical infor- 
mation concerning a central heating plant 
burning sawdust. Scheduled to arrive May 
9, via San Francisco, for a week’s visit. U.S. 
address: St. Regis Hotel, Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City. 

91. Persian Gulf—Mohamed Jassim Kanoo, 
representing Yusuf Ahmad Kanoo Travel 
Agency (importer, exporter, wholesaler, com- 
mission merchant, agent), Kanoo Street, 
Manamah, Bahrein Island, is interested in 
travel agencies, air lines, shipping, and busi- 
ness in general. Scheduled to arrive May 21, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Trans World Airlines, Inc., 
80 East Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Houston, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Chicago. 

92. Scotland—James_ Ross, representing 
James Ross & Son (manufacturer, exporter), 
Roseburn Street, Murrayfield, Edinburgh, is 
interested in exporting candy to the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive May 7, via New 
York City, for a month's visit. U.S. address: 
McAlpin Hotel, Broadway and Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y., Itinerary; New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and Seattle. 

93. Singapore—H. Sena, representing H. 
Sena, Ltd. (importer, retailer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), 44 High Street, is interested 
in jewelry and silverware. Scheduled to 
arrive during June, for a month’s visit. U.S. 
address: c/o*The National City Bank, 55 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, 
Washington, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles. 

94. Union of South Africa—R. Hirsch, rep- 
resenting R. Hirsch & Son (sales/indent 
agent), 605/606 Hollandia House, 127 Presi- 
dent Street (P. O. Box 3975), Johannesburg, 
is interested in obtaining agencies for piece 
goods for the men’s and women’s clothing 
industries, furnishings, towelings, all types of 
cotton goods, and _ fashion accessories. 
Scheduled to arrive in mid-May, via New 
York City, for a visit of 4 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Browns Brothers, 1225 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

(See also announcement listed under 
Agency Opportunities. ) 

95. Union of South Africa—W. E. Sachs, 
representing Lindex S. A. (Pty.), Ltd. (sales/ 
indent agent), and Linsa (S. A.) (Pty.), Ltd., 
both Regent House, Von Brandis and Market 
Streets, Johannesburg, has interests as fol- 
lows: (1) To obtain agencies (for Lindex) 
for rayon and cotton piece goods, tropical 
suitings, trimmings, and allied lines; (2) to 
obtain agencies (for Linsa) for lumber, paper, 
steel, nonferrous metals, steel-drawn prod- 
ucts, and electrical appliances. Scheduled 
to arrive June 1, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Anglo 
African Shipping Co. of New York, Inc., 245 
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The following publications, brought to 
the Department’s attention through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, 
are listed as a service to businessmen. 
Please note: The Department has no 
copies of private publications for dis- 
tribution and cannot be responsible for 
their content. For private publications, 
write direct to the publishing agency 
given in each case. 


1951 Market Guide for Venezuela. 
American Foreign Credit Underwriters 
Corp., 170 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 
Issued as part of a service available on 
subscription. Descriptive folder with 
specimen page of listings, and outlining 
auxiliary services and the subscription 
rate, is available from the publisher. 


This latest annual edition of the Vene- 
zuelan sales and credit guide (thirtieth re- 
vision) lists and rates 5,700 individual buy- 
ers and sales representatives in Venezuela— 
merchants, manufacturers, distributors, 
dealers, commission agents, exporters, and 
other business as well as governmental en- 
tities. 

Besides the full firm name and trade style, 
street and postal address, and line of busi- 
ness (products handled), each listing in- 
cludes both a capital and credit rating in- 
dicating, respectively, the relative size and 
“performance record” of the subject firm. A 
trade classifier facilitates the selection of 
firms in any given line of business. A mar- 
ket survey section, with map, gives the dis- 
tribution pattern and marketing centers, 
manufacturing industries, import and ex- 
port figures, electric current characteristics, 
and other information that should be help- 
ful to firms doing business in Venezuela or 
contemplating such business. 


International Economics. 
Enke and Virgil Salera. Second edition, 
1951. 724 pp. Price, $6.65. Prentice- 
Hall, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


By Stephen 


Following along the line of the first edi- 
tion, this revision deals insofar as possible 
with the theory and practice of international 
economics as they are, rather than as they 
were or might have been. Accordingly, on 
the institutional side, it includes chapters on 
British and Argentine exchange controls, the 
proposed International Trade Organization, 
the European Recovery Program, and Bene- 
lux. New chapters of a more analytical and 
less descriptive nature discuss the dollar 
shortage, the economic development of back- 
ward areas, including a treatment of the 
Point IV Program, and immigration. Also, 
in the field of theory, the mutual adjust- 
ment of national economies is treated in 
terms of modern income analysis as well as 
in terms of relative price movements. There 
are new chapters, too, on balance-of-pay- 
ments analysis and international disequili- 
brium. 

Of the 32 chapters, those not previously 
mentioned include: America in the World 
Economy; Why Trade Internationally?; Facts 
and Figures (on natural resource, popula- 
tion, and employment patterns, world con- 
sumption, standing of countries in terms of 
national income, stage of economic develop- 
ment, the relation between imports and in- 
come, world trade), International Account- 
ing, Making International Payments, The 
Rate of Exchange, Mercantile and Classical 
Theories of International Trade, Why Na- 
tions Specialize, International Income and 


NEW BOOKS 





AND REPORTS 





Price Changes, The Perennial Tariff, Import 
Quotas, World Shipping, Pleas for Protection, 
National Controls Evaluated, United States 
Commercial Policies, State Trading, Inter- 
national Commodity Agreements, Interna- 
tional Investment, The International Bank, 
and The International Monetary Fund. In 
appendix A, Foreign Trade Multipliers, the 
interactions of importing and saving pro- 
pensities in two separate national economies 
are set forth in the form of equations. Ap- 
pendixes B and C include, respectively, ex- 
cerpts from the Articles of Agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund and from The 
Havana Charter for an International Trade 
Organization. 


Annual Report on Essential Oils, Aro- 
matic Chemicals and Related Materials, 
1947-48. 1951. 125 pp. Price, $3. 
Schimmel & Co., Inc., 601 West Twenty- 
sixth Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


This latest Schimmel report covers 2 years 
(1947 and 1948) instead of 1 year, as pre- 
viously. It presents a record of commercial 
and scientific developments and research 
and other information in the field of essen- 
tial oils and aromatic chemicals for the years 
under review, and is well illustrated. Organ- 
ized along the same general lines as were 
the 1945 and 1946 editions, it follows an 
alphabetical arrangement that should be 
helpful to those using the book for reference. 

The report shows that, despite the con- 
siderable activity in the synthesis of aro- 
matic materials and the wide use of such 
products, interest in the natural essential 
oils has, by no means, abated. Some of the 
discussion deals with investigations of new 
oils. 

Among the points brought out that may 
be of more than ordinary interest are: That 
goldenrod oil can be economically and easily 
produced in Texas and, for many purposes, 
can be used in place of aniseed oil; that 
cabreuva oil from Brazil has, as its principal 
constituent, nerolidol; that the parent sub- 
stance of garlic oil is a hitherto-unknown 
amino acid; and that jasmone, a familiar 
ingredient of jasmine oil, is partly respon- 
sible for the superior odor of Mentha piperita 
(U. S. type) over Mentha arvensis (Japanese 
type) of peppermint oil. These are but a 
few of the instances cited covering recent 
contributions to the field of knowledge on 
essential oils. 


World Resources and Industries. By 
Erich W. Zimmermann. Revised edition, 
1951. 832 pp. Price, $7.50. Harper 
& Brothers, 49 East Thirty-third Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


This book, a functional appraisal of the 
availability of world agricultural and indus- 
trial resources, is a revision of the 1933 ed- 
ition by the same author. It brings the 
work up to date and expands the treatment 
of many topics, and thus should be of in- 
creased importance in the present state of 
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U. S. Trade With Latin 
America, 1950 
(Continued from p. 5) 


Exports of automobiles including parts 
and accessories, in second place as in 
1949, showed a greater expansion in 
1950 than any other group. They rose 
25 percent mainly after June, to a total 
of $329,900,000 for the year. Motor- 
trucks moved up from 58,000 units val- 
ued at $105,200,000 in 1949 to 86,000 
units valued at $147,300,000; passenger 
cars rose from 53,000 units at $83,400,- 
000 to 61,000 units at $94,200,000. 

Exports of motortrucks and passenger 
cars by leading country were as follows: 


In millions of dollars 


Fourth 
Motor trucks and bus ., quarter 
ses f 1949 1950 1950 
Brazil 52.7 0. 6 41.9 13.5 
Venezuela 24.6 26.6 22.3 5.5 
Colombia 9.5 4.8 21.7 1.8 
Mexico 15.8 17.9 18.9 6.9 
Cuba 13.9 2 15.7 7 
Passenger cars 
Venezuela 10.2 21 22 0 4, 
Mexico 25. 1 16.9 20.3 8.9 
Cuba 9.5 12.6 18.8 5. 1 
Brazil 26.8 11.5 9.0 6.9 
Colombia 5.8 i) 8.7 7 


Exports of chemicals and related prod- 
ucts which moved into third position 
from fourth place in 1949, advanced 19 
percent to $269,300,000. Most of the in- 
crease was in medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations and chemical special- 
ties which represented about two-thirds 
of the chemical group. 

Exports of chemicals and related prod- 
ucts by leading countries were as follows: 


In millions of dollars 


Fourth 
qi arter 
1947 1949 1950 1950 
Mexico 417.3 18. 6 8.6 16.7 
Brazil 44.2 46.7 43.8 14.6 
Cuba 26. 2 26.8 33. 7 9.0 
Venezuela 18. 6 25. 4 30.3 8.9 
Colombia 20. 3 18.9 27.8 6.7 
Argentina 41.7 9.1 22, 7 6.6 


TABLE 3. 


Value 
Commodity 
1947 1948 
Total exports 3, 830. 5 3, 146. 7 
Machinery, total 876.1 834. 7 
Industrial 489. 7 464. 3 
Electrical 259. 4 238. 1 
Tractors 55.6 63.1 
Agricultural 25. 9 30.4 
Automobiles, parts and acces- 
sories 493.8 364. 1 
Chemicals and related products 249.8 241.3 
Rice, flour, and other vegetable 
food products_..._--- 326. 4 258. 3 
Textile manufactures 6 327. 1 245. 6 
Iron and steel-mill products 7 333. 6 228. 5 
Meats, fats, milk, and other 
edible animal products. - - 105. 6 105.1 
Petroleum and products 83. 6 97.7 
Merchant vessels 220. 9 100.7 
Iron and steel advanced manu- 
factures ; 109. 6 95.9 
Other. -. 704. 0 574.8 


! Exports of United States merchandise 


? Data exclude “special category”’ exports beginning July 1, 1950. 


Exports of vegetable-food products 
amounted to $231,500,000, an increase of 
16 percent from 1949. Two-thirds of 
these exports were sent after June. 
Shipments of rice to Cuba which ex- 
panded 18 percent to $58,000,000, and of 
wheat to Mexico which were doubled in 
quantity and increased 64 percent in 
value to $30,700,000 comprised nearly 
two-fifths of the vegetable-food exports. 
Wheat valued at $10,500,000 was sent to 
Brazil in 1950, whereas wheat flour 
valued at $8,100,000 was sent in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Exports of rice, flour, and other vege- 
table-food products by leading country 
were as follows: 

In millions of dollars 


Fourth 

quarter 

1947 1949 1950 1950 
Cuba 131.5 00. 4 100. 6 34. 7 
Mexico 44.2 24.9 38. 2 10.3 
Venezuela 26.8 29.1 33.8 10.7 
Brazil 2 68. 2 13.3 14.6 7.1 


Shipments of textile manufactures 
amounted to $205,000,000 in 1950, an in- 
crease of 10 percent from the preceding 
year. Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric 
increased from 183,000,000 square yards 
valued at $53,700,000 to 194,000,000 
square yards at $57,900,000; and syn- 
thetic fibers and manufactures increased 
from $67,300,000 to $74,700,000. 

Exports of textile manufactures by 
leading country were as follows: 


In millions of dollars 


I rth 
g rte 
i 
1Y4 ; 150 150 
Cuba 61.1 13.3 62.2 15.3 
Venezuela 36. 4 36.8 36.3 10.4 
Colombia 18. 2 12.9 16.5 4.3 
Mexico 32. 3 17 15.4 5.1 
Haiti 11.5 7 9.2 9 
Guatemala 8.0 7.5 8.3 ) 


Iron and steel-mill products, which 
had been third in importance in the 1949 
exports, dropped to sixth place when 
shipments declined two-fifths to 839,000 
short tons valued at $139,200,000. Nearly 
half the decline was the result of sharp 


Leading Exports to the Latin American Republics 


in millions of dollars 


Se Percent ' 

increase Percent Percent 

an of total 

1950 +) or distri- "Ts 

decrease bution sort 

1949 ) 1950 1950 : 1050 . 

Fourth | from 1949 ae 
Annual . 
quarter 

> 705. 2 | 22, 642.2 2 755. 0 2.3 100. 0 26. 1 
4701.1 2645.0 42 190.6 8.0 94.4 32. 1 
103.9 2 336. 4 295.6 16.7 12.7 30.5 
185.9 2 168.4 249.6 9.4 6.4 38.5 
453.7 ‘(4.2 418.7 +19. 6 2.4 26. 2 
25.8 5. 1 10.1 +36. 0 1.3 32.3 
5 264. 4 5 329. 9 5105.0 194 8 2.5 417.0 
225. 6 2 269. 3 79.3 19.4 10. 2 37.9 
199. 2 231.5 76. 2 +16. 2 8.8 20. 7 
187.3 205. 0 57.5 19.5 3 39.7 
229. 9 139. 2 35.7 —39. 5 5.3 29. 4 
104.9 100.8 27.0 —3.9 3.8 | 42.8 
98. 4 2 292.9 221.4 5.6 3.5 | 18.6 
103. 4 79.8 1.3 —22.8 3.0 67.4 
80. 3 67.1 20. 0 —16.4 2.5 44.7 
510.7 2481.7 2141.0 —5.7 18. 2 15.1 


See footnote 1, table 1. 


‘ Includes electrical apparatus, industrial machinery, office appliances, printing machinery, agricultural machinery, 


and tractors. 


‘ Excludes tracklaying tractors, 95 and over drawbar horsepower, beginning May 1949. 
’ Excludes military type motor trucks beginning July 1949. 
* Includes semimanufactured textiles and a small amount of raw wool and unmanufactured hair. 


7 Excludes scrap. 
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cutbacks in structural shapes and tubu- 
lar products and fittings purchased by 
Venezuela, Chile, and Brazil. The near- 
completion of the petroleum industry’s 
expansion program in Venezuela and of 
new iron and steel-mill capacity in Chile 
and Brazil resulted in the smaller ship- 
ments of steel in 1950. 

Exports of iron and steel-mill prod- 
ucts by leading country were as follows: 


In millions of dollars 


I rth 
quarter 
4 G49 950 0 

Mexico 44. i 33.9 34.2 9.1 
Venezuela 50.0 61.9 18.6 1.7 
Brazil 57.4 27.6 16.0 5 | 
Argentina 80. 6 15.8 14.6 3 4 
Cuba 22.8 15. 7 13.9 1.5 
Colombia 18.8 14.8 12.4 y A | 
Chile 15.7 25. 7 8.6 1.4 
Imports 


Coffee, the main import from Latin 
America, accounted for nearly 37 per- 
cent of total imports from the area in 
1950. Petroleum and products, cane 
sugar, metals, and textile fibers, sepa- 
rately accounting for 9 to 12 percent of 
the total, together comprised 44 percent. 

Imports of coffee, although falling 
nearly 20 percent in quantity to 2,322,- 
000,000 pounds, advanced one-third in 
value to $1,045,500,000. Import prices 
of coffee averaged 45 cents per pound in 
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TABLE 4.—Leading Imports From the Latin American Republics 
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Value (i illions of dollars) increase | Percent Percent 
“ : ee eiheaaeeas ‘ "Ch = distri- of total (Continued from p. 21) 
Commodity decrease | bution | U.S. im- 
, : (—) 1950 1950 = |ports 1950 and are expected to reach 56,000 tons in 1951. 
1947 1948 1949 1950 from 1949 Increased sales of cigarettes accounted for 
the increase. Approximately 170,000,000 
Total imports 2.140.9 | 2,323.3 | 2,292.5 | 2,860.1 +24.8 100. 0 32.7 United States cigarettes were sold through 
; ee ns a re ne ae a eee legal channels in France in 1950, and sales 
Coffee. Pa 7 ep ap a . is ps ims in 1951 are forecast at nearly four times as 
Petroleum an i product can @ 249.5 70, 9 02.9 129 10.6 Qo 5 much as that quantity. 
| Paice pate pra ea fuel oil 9.6 “4.9 2.7 "45.8 194. 9 1.6 22.5 The area that will be planted to tobacco 
Cane sugar : 410.5 290. 0 321.5 330 5 +2.8 11.6 86. 9 in France in 1951 is expected to be about the 
Metals and manufactures = . po 2 ee 0 = P t 9 . 5 = : same as the 1950 area of 28,733 hectares (1 
, ; opper O5 5 47.4 as 5 72.6 110.8 2 5 53. 4 hectare= 2.471 acres) or about 5 percent less 
7 | Tin 30.7 38.0 38.8 26.7 —31.2 .9 13. 2 than that devoted to tobacco in 1949. Con- 
I Textile fibers and manufactures - 131.9 194. 1 147.9 268. 6 +81. 6 9.4 26.6 sumption of ieaf is expected to continue the 
: ea ne | oncom d 70. 0 135. 9 = . 7 ie a ie) a upward trend; however, imports of United 
7 C ee ee eee 711 859 Aa. 5 83 | Lan 3 29 49.7 States leaf may not be much different in 
: Vegetable oils and oil seeds, inedible 88. 4 57.7 51.2 55.7 +8. 8 1.9 26.9 1951 from the quantities brought in during 
ananas 18.5 18.7 51.4 54.5 -6.0 1.9 98. 2 
est products i4 8 18.0 28.7 44.3 +54. 4 1.5 39. 2 oe rT 7 
Hides and skins, ra 32.4 9.7 16.4 34.9 112.8 1.2 29.5 EXPorRTS OF TURKISH TOBACCO 
Fish, shellfish, and products 12.3 Is 24.5 30. 6 +24. 9 1.1 19. ) DECLINE IN 1950 e 
n Tobacco, unmanufactured 35. 1 2 24.0 24. 4 +1.7 9 31.9 
t= Sawmill products 15.4 15. ¢ 10. 6 23.9 125. 5 8 9.0 Tobacco production in Turkey in 1950 is 
™ Sodium nitrate 15-2 aa =e aol aan as —s officially estimated at 84,473 metric tons, as 
1e Other — (eske iw compared with published estimates of the 
: output of 90,800 in 1949. 
A~ Quantity Percent in- Percent of Exports of leaf tobacco in 1950 totaled 
of crease (+) or | total U. 8. 49,237 tons, valued at T£169,723,000, (T£1— 
wf 1947 1948 1949 1950 | 1950 from 1949 | Ports 1950 $0.35 United States currency). These figures 
1g 7 : compare closely with export figures in 1948, 
La mn ae jul Cand but fell below 1949 exports of 77,625 tons 
in | Coffec — . mil — 2, = y A Ht 2, rr 2, 189 2 - : op valued at T£258,988,000. 
es eect ana ventaaal taal oll do ‘5 2 5 27 +440. 0 21.6 About 37 percent of the quantity exported 
in Cane sugar mil. pounds &, 329 915 6, 401 6, 403 87.1 in 1950 went to the United States, 18,530 tons, 
Copper do 767 S22 802 752 — 2. valued at T£66,401,741; about 12 percent each 
Laas meas =—y ~ = a a “ r OR 0 13.9 went to Germany and England and 6 percent 
in A! )iong tons rs a ye 0 ao. 2. % : 
Wool, ae nil. pounds ¢ 175 KO 138 29] 60. 1 30. 2 to Austria. Other principal countries of 
a he fe a quen 1,000 oni tue 87 93 77 133 72.7 86.9 destination were Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Bel- 
Cocoa or cacao bean -_ pounds 274 254 - —2. 4 - gium, France, Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Bananas mil. Dunches sad ” " = —— a Italy, and the Netherlands. 
United States shipments in 1950 were 
Imports for consumption higher than in 1949, but about 4,000 tons less 
2 a ae imports via the Netherlands Antilles, the ratio was 87.6 percent. than in 1948. Shipments to Germany in 1950, 
etal content 6,092 tons, were only about one-third of those 
‘Clean content ‘a . . 
in 1949. Destinations of exports in 1950 were 
1950 compared with 27 cents in 1949. quarter to $106,300,000 in the fourth wore se ——. 5,878 paper Czechoslo- 
‘ts of Brazili increas : uarter merely counterbalanced the de- vakia, 2,134 tons; Belgium, 1,973 tons; Fin- 
Imports of Brazilian coffee increased 32 quart y Sci a Meas. land, 628 tons; and Norway, 466 tons. They 
percent in value to $566,500,000, although clines of late 1949 an J early . op were about the same in 1948 and 1949. Ex- 
declining 25 percent in quantity to 1,259,- ‘Per imports, representing about one-half =. ‘in 1950 to Austria amounted to 3,045 
000,000 pounds. Colombian coffee rose of the metals group and coming princi- tons; Sweden, 913 tons; Denmark, 885 tons; 
31 percent in value to $266,600,000 while pally from Chile, declined 6 percent: to and Syria, 189 tons. They increased over the 
) Rian ‘ pareunt nin quantity ae 752.000,000 pounds.‘ Tin imports, main- two preceding years. Quantities exported to 
: & . vA ly from Bolivia, dropped 25 percent to Egypt (2,871 tons) and France (1,449 tons) 
537,000,000 pounds. Central American 15,000 long tons. Lead, mostly from showed a decrease. Countries which 
coffee, totaling 329,700,000 pounds gp Mexico and Peru, increased 35 percent —— == Re By —— list were 
° . a “> oe ieee ay a” ainine to 624,000,000 pounds. Zinc, principally Of special interest to the Turkish export 
quantity anda repres = oe from Mexico, rose 55 percent to 355,000,- nd 
larger part of total coffee shipments , A trade was the large purchase of Turkish to 
td f crude petroleum increased 222 ,Pounds; and iron ore, mainly from bacco (11,650 metric tons) by a United States 
Imports of crude petroleum increa ; Chile and Brazil, increased 10 percent tobacco company at the close of 1950. This 
13 percent in quantity to 132,100,000 bar- to 3,481,000 long tons. came at a most opportune time in removing 
rels and 8 percent in value to $302,900, - Imports of unmanufactured wool com- stock accumulations just before the opening 
000. Imports of gas oil and residual fuel tnt 3 “ad of the 1950 marketing season in the Aegean 
oil increased from 4,700,000 barrels val-  Prising more than two-thirds of the |. ion, thus putting the Monopoly in a better 
aan ot $7 700.000 in 1949 to 27.000.000 textile-fibers group increased 60 percent position to support the market and giving 
haneeks valued at $45,800,000 in 1950 in quantity to 221,000,000 pounds and general encouragement to merchants and 
These 1 : a : 3 mneinty from Weue- 101 percent in value to $189,700,000. producers by improving the prospects for a 
)F hoon Se anal Wool prices averaged 86 cents a pound more favorable market for the 1950 crop. 
t . , , red wit cents in 1949. Argen- 
a Cane-sugar imports, coming almost aan aaa Ele 000,000 rasa a" 
. entirely from Cuba, increased only percent more than in 1949 and Uruguay Imports of a number of other com- 
slightly to 6,403,000,000 pounds valued at the other mai 74. modities showed marked increases in 
; jor supplier, furnished 74,- : ; ‘ 
$330,500,000. One-third of the total for 000,000 pounds, an increase of 79 per- quantity. These included sawmill prod- 
og year was received in the third quar- cent , ucts and shellfish from Mexico, meats 
0 er. The United s Government in- . . : ’ i , i 
cnend ts “ apes b Among other textile fibers, sisal and "4 hides from Argentina, and ethyl 
s e 1950 sugar quota by about h : ts i d iabl alcohol from Cuba. The large increase 
1,200,000 tons in July and August follow- es a as See in value of imports of cocoa was at- 
oe On , : in 1950, especially those from Mexico : 
ing the outbreak of war in Korea to in- Pb tributed, however, to high prices. Th 
: nd Brazil. Imports from the area ; ° en Pp ; a 
sure an adequate domestic supply of ye , tity of i ts f Lati 
0 , 43 amounted to 133,000 long tons valued at ee SS ee See ee _ 
sugar. In addition, the Government pur- 32.700.000 — f 73 ti America declined 3 percent to 302,000,000 
chased about 570,000 tons of Cuban $32,700,000, an increase o percent in Brazil li i 
é , : : quantity and 60 percent in value pounds. Brazil supplied approximately 
aa . which 245,000 tons was im- ; half of the total. 
orte ° 
P Sueecte pape nod pons Is tin ‘The decline was partly the result of a re- Nore: United States trade with the Latin 
to $299 dag = and me al amoun " 8 duction in withdrawals from warehouse in American Republics for January—September 
0 $ 99,700,000 were only slightly larger 1950. A slightly larger quantity of Chilean 1950 was reviewed in the January 1, 1951, 
than in the preceding year. The in- copper entered bonded customs warehouse issue Of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY; and for 
-105-D crease from $59,100,000 in the first than in the preceding year. the year 1949 in the April 10, 1950, issue. 
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the rice acreage this year in the western area 
will be about 25,000 hectares, as compared 
with 16,000 hectares last year. Studies are 
being made of the possibility of growing irri- 
gated rice in the State of Apure. The Gov- 
ernment fixed the daily beef slaughter for 
the Maracaibo area at 30 metric tons, and 
established live-cattle prices in that area, 
ranging from 40 bolivares to 47.25 bolivares 
per 100 pounds. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE CONTROL 


The Government made its third appropria- 
tion of 5,000,000 bolivares since July 1950 
for the control of foot-and-mouth disease. 
The Institute charged with responsibility for 
eradicating this epizootic is concentrating 
on the manufacture of vaccine and has con- 
tracted a group of Mexican technicians to 
work on the project. Vaccination is pro- 
ceeding, but as yet in small measure in com- 
parison with the size of the herd to be 
treated. 


GOVERNMENT BUDGET 


An additional 92,875,000 bolivares was de- 
creed to the budgets of the various Ministries 
in March, bringing total budgetary appro- 
priations in the current fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1951, to approximately 2,000,000,000 
bolivares. March budget additions included 
among other items, 30,000,000 bolivares for 
the extraordinary highway construction pro- 
gram; 16,000,000 bolivares for amplification 
of the port and airport construction pro- 
gram; 8,000,000 bolivares as an increase to 
the capital of the Venezuelan Development 
Corporation; 10,000,000 bolivares for recon- 
struction of the areas affected by the earth- 
quakes of 1950; and 7,400,000 bolivares for 
studies, construction, and conservation of 
public buildings. The Minister of Finance 
announced that income-tax receipts over the 
next 3 months should approximate 285,000,- 
000 bolivares.—U. S. Empassy, CARaAcas, APR. 
3, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Live PouLTRY: Customs DUTY 
ESTABLISHED 


A new Venezuelan customs classification is 
established for imports of mature live 
chickens, by a joint resolution of the Minis- 
tries of Finance and Agriculture dated March 
30, 1961, and effective on April 15, states a 
dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in Caracas. 
The new classification reads as follows: 


Duty in 
bolivares 
Tariff per gross 
No. Description kilogram 
174 Live animals except those of No. 443. 
Hf. Fowls, unspecified, each of more 
than 100 grams weight 1. 50 


CoTTON KNITTED CLOTH: ImpoRT DuTY 
INCREASED 


The Venezuelan import duties on cotton 
knitted cloth and cotton knitted cloth with 
wool are increased by resolution No. 269 of 
the Ministry of Finance, dated March 28, 
1951, and effective on April 13, states a dis- 
patch from the U. S. Embassy in Caracas. 
The new and old duty rates are as follows: 


Duty in bolivares 


Tariff per gross kilogram 
No. Description Old New 
88 Knitted cloth (of cot- 
ton) 
i eee 6. 50 12 
B. With mixture of 
ee 7.00 12 





New Books and Reports 
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world affairs. Assurance has been given 
that the data assembled in the hundreds 
of charts, maps, and tables are in every case 
the latest available. 

The author defines resources not as raw 
materials alone, but rather as raw materials 
plus all the factors needed to utilize them— 
labor, power, technological know-how, and 
a distribution system adequate to get them 
to markets. This functional approach to 
resources includes a balanced consideration 
of geographical, economic, historical, so- 
ciological, technological, and political as- 
pects of the subject. The book has four 
parts, which in turn are broken down by 
units and chapters. 

Part I, Introduction to the Study of Re- 


sources, is comprised of four units—Re- 
sources and Their Appraisal; Energy and 
Resources; Resource Aspects: Natural, Hu- 


man, and Cultural; and Resource Patterns. 
In this part are discussed, among other 
things, the meaning and nature of resources, 
and resource appraisal from the point of 
view of human wants, social objectives, and 
the technological and societal arts; the na- 
ture and sources of energy and its changing 
uses; and energy expenditure in relation to 
well-being. Part II, Resources of Agricul- 
ture, treats, in respective units, of the na- 
ture and place of agriculture, food resources, 
fibers, and trees and tree crops. Part III, 
Resources of Industry, deals with metals, 
ores, and reserves; energy resources; the 
iron and steel industry; other metals and 
metal industries; and nonmetallic minerals. 
Part IV, Resource Problems, is devoted to 
the problem of conservation and that of 
adequacy. 


Oils, Volume IV, by 
Ernest Guenther. 766 pp., cloth, 6 x 9, 
illustrated. Price, $12. D. Van WNos- 
trand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Avenue, New 


York 3, N. Y. 


This volume deals with six major groups 
of essential oils, namely, those of the plant 
families Gramineae, Lauraceae, Burseraceae, 
Myrtaceae, Umbellifereae, and Geraniaceae. 
Including as they do citronella, and other 
grass oils, oils of rose, sassafras, cinnamon, 
myrrh, clove, anise, and caraway, these six 
groups contain many of the most important 
essential oils. 

For each essential oil the author gives 
exhaustive information about its geographi- 
cal and botanical origin, the growing and 
harvesting of the plant material, the methods 
of distillation and extraction, the chemical, 
physical, and physiochemical properties of 
the oil, the detection of adulteration, and 
its uses. 

The volume reflects not only years of pains- 
taking study of the world’s technical liter- 
ature on the subject, but also Dr. Guenther’s 
lifetime experience obtained first-hand dur- 
ing visits to oil-producing centers in all parts 
of the world—not overlooking his constant 
laboratory and factory research work. 


The Essential 





A Norwegian firm recently indicated that 
it has isolated from less than 1 kilogram of 
whole whale pituitary glands, 0.40 gram of 
adrenocorticotropic hormone with an activity 
of 1.4 times that of the Armour standard, 
reports the foreign press. 
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Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia. 


Itinerary: 
Detroit, and 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
France. 

Cement Manufacturers—United Kingdom. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Haiti. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and 
Dealers—French West Indies. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Uruguay. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters and Dealers—Nicaragua. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and 
Dealers—Indochina. 

Raw-Wool Producers 
Union of South Africa. 


and Exporters— 
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ing built across Gavayang River, 88 miles 
from Bhamo, to replace pontoon bridge. 
Only primitive ferry across Irrawaddy at 
Myitkyina. 

Myitkyina-Assamese border (northern sec- 
tion of Ledo road): In excellent condition 
for 120 miles and can be traversed by jeep 
in 4 hours; next 43 miles in fair condition, 
Remaining portion to Assamese border, about 
50 miles, impassable to vehicular traffic in 
mid-March except with utmost difficulty, but 
repairs were being made by Kachin State 
government, and road was expected to be 
open by the end of the month. It will be 
dry-weather route only, however, as numer- 
ous light bridges are expected to be washed 
out by the first heavy rains, about mid- 
June. There is an almost complete absence 
of civil control along this route, and the few 
traders are forced to travel in convoys for 
self-protection. 

(3) Mandalay-Lashio-Mongyu (The Burma 
Road): In the Shan States this is a “na- 
tional” road. The road is all-weather and 
mostly paved, although there are occasional 
very rough gravel sections between Mandalay 
and Lashio; maintenance and repairs are 
being performed, however. Between Lashio 
and Mongyu (near Chinese border) the road 
is paved all the way, and although limited to 
single-lane traffic, has earth shoulders that 
will allow vehicles to pass at most points. 





Resolution No. 269 states'that the action 
was taken because of the following circum- 
stances: Local mills are overstocked; the 
quality of local production is equal to similar 
imported materials; the raw material used is 
100 percent national, and local machinery 
is in perfection condition; production has 
decreased as a result of increased importa- 





tions; and national industry employs con- 
siderable labor. 





The production index of the French chemi- 
cal industry rose to 153 (1938 equals 100) 
in February 1951, 6 percent higher than in 
January. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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